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Despite twentieth-century critics who have not hesitated to in- 
clude the Jdylls in their revolt against Victorianism, the Arthurian 
conception of the average reader is still largely Tennysonian. Such 
a reader, as a rule, gives little thought to the long history of the story 
of Arthur and its multiplicity of elements. Says Caxton: “Herein 
may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardi- 
ness, love, hate, virtue and sin.” Usually, however, Malory is 
known only in bits or at second hand. In one respect certainly our 
high schools have done their work well. The timeless figures of 
Arthur, Guinevere, Lancelot, and Merlin are seen through Tenny- 
sonian glasses. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson decided to 
rehandle the Arthurian legend, he found his reading public emo- 
tionally conditioned by Tennyson. Many seemed to wonder at his 
choice, seeming to feel that Tennyson had left very little for anoth- 
er poet. When Merlin was published in 1917, Mr. Robinson was 
quite frequently judged in terms of Tennyson: he was either like 
or unlike Tennyson, not so good as Tennyson or better. Eventually, 
however, it was recognized not only that Mr. Robinson is very un- 
like Tennyson, but that he has given a highly individual view of the 
situation at Camelot. So significant a thing has he done that no 
less critic than M. Charles Cestre has declared that what the Greek 
dramatists did for Greek myth, Mr. Robinson has done for Celtic 
myth. 
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His Arthurian poems, Merlin, Lancelot, and Tristram are 
marked by a strong dramatic handling. Mr. Robinson has, indeed, 
a real genius for recognizing the essential scene, presenting it with 
the necessary fulness of detail, holding an emotional tone and mov- 
ing from crisis to crisis. In fact, Amy Lowell once said of him that 
in spite of his austerity and restraint, he had a real liking for the 
melodramatic. In his Arthurian trilogy, by an exclusion of irrel 
vant material, a reduction of the dramatis personae, and a limiting 
of the time of the action, he has gained freedom for a dramatic, 
humanly significant presentation of the old theme. 

Not only are the poems dramatic, however; they are tragic. In 
Merlin and Lancelot the element of tragedy, depending as it does on 
some fatal weakness of the characters themselves, takes on a certain 
stark austerity. Tristram alone, presenting the eternal theme of two 
“star-crossed lovers,’ shows in some degree a lightening of the 
tragic effect. Merlin, perhaps more a tragedy of the spirit than 
Lancelot, has a quieter, more reflective quality, but it is neverthe 
very real, this soul tragedy of a highly integrated personality, 
doomed to spiritual failure. For a full realization of the overwhelm- 
ing ruin that overtakes Camelot, we must consider both these poems 
together. 

In this cumulative tragic effect Mr. Robinson’s Arthurian poe! 
stand in sharp contrast to the more recently published Midsummer 
Night and Other Tales in Verse, a group of Arthurian poems by 
John Masefield. Robinson’s poems are in their very essence drama 
The dramatic effect is carefully prepared for and sustained. Mr. 
Masefield’s poems are, as their title declares, tales and deal with in- 
dividual episodes, their action being completed in a much narrower 
compass. Mr. Robinson, as a poet, is distinguished by precision 
rather than melody. Masefield’s poems, marked by metrical experi 
mentation and the use of archaic expressions, are interspersed with 
hauntingly beautiful passages. Much closer in spirit to medievalism 
than are Merlin, Lancelot, and Tristram, the Tales of Mr. Mase 
field give us once again magic, love, fighting, and vengeance. Robin 
son, however, omitting the trappings of medievalism, foregoing all 
pictures of the court when chivalry was at its height, stresses the hu- 
man element and gives us real persons acting each on each, develop- 
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ing, growing, and disintegrating under the pressure of emotional 
strain. 

One of Mr. Robinson’s most distinctive traits is his psychologi- 
cal understanding. Searching the souls of men, he sees their weak- 
nesses, even their contemptible littlenesses, but he also sees their 
aspiration, their gallantry in the face of insuperable odds, and their 
puzzled bewilderment at some of the insoluble mysteries of life. 
His Arthurian figures are no mere puppets in medieval dress; they 
are men and women, highly individualized and yet universal. 

Usually Arthurian stories depict Arthur in his réle of king. The 
early chronicles devoted themselves to his personal exploits, but the 
emphasis soon shifted, and the romances presented Arthur “the 
monarch in position,” Arthur the head of the chivalric society at 
Camelot. Malory’s Arthur, indeed, starts his career as an indi- 
vidual, but soon withdraws into regal seclusion. Engrossed in cares 
of state, he is blind to the human crisis that is threatening his own 
household. When Guinevere is brought to trial after her disastrous 
dinner, Arthur innocently chides, “What ails you that you cannot 
keep Lancelot at your side?” After the crash comes, he acknowl- 
edges, “‘I am sorrier for my good knights’ loss than for the loss of my 
fair queen, for queens I might have enow, but such fellowship of 
good knights shall never be together in no company.” In his Arthur 
Tennyson gives us an idealized conception of kingliness working 
high purposes in a world of sin. He omits altogether, as not fitting 
the character of his stainless king, the story of Arthur’s incest and 
the birth of Modred. For his attempt to burn the Queen, Tennyson 
substitutes, “Let no man think but that I love thee still.” 

In striking contrast, Robinson subordinates the king to the 
man. His Arthur is introspective, highly wrought, emotionally dis- 
turbed; his nerves are worn raw by vague fears and suspicions. In- 
stead of being primarily the ruler, he is even neglecting his public 
obligations as more than one character attests. Instead of showing 
the traditional blindness to the Lancelot-Guinevere situation, he is 
acutely aware of it. In the long hours of his sleepless vigil after Mer- 
lin’s visit, he visualizes the “‘cold eyes of Guinevere’’; he mutters to 
himself, repeating Merlin’s words, “ “The love that never was!’ 
Fool, fool, fool, fool!” 
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Moreover, love has always played a disproportionate part in 
Arthur’s life. Merlin says of him: 


The king, who made of love 
More than he made of life and death together, 
Forgot the world and his example in it. 


Accordingly, Arthur is represented, as in Malory, as being the fath- 
er of Modred, a fact which is generally known at court. Lamorak 
bluntly phrases it: 


Arthur, he being Arthur and a king, 
Has made a more pernicious mess than one 
We’re told, for being so great and amorous. 


And there again did Merlin warn the king. 
The story goes abroad, and I believe it. 


In Lancelot we have the fruition of the doubts and fears with 
which Arthur has lived for two years. He comes in on the morning 
that Guinevere is to be burned: 


Like a sick landlord shuffling to the light 
For one last lookout on his mortgaged hills. 


He is torn between the wish that he were dreaming, vain regrets for 
the false hunting that precipitated the crisis, and a desperate effort 
to convince himself that he is acting justly. This ends, however, 
with the piteous cry, 


What have I sent those boys to see? 

I'll put clouts on my eyes, and Ill not see it! 

Her face and hands and her little small white feet, 
And all her shining hair and her warm body— 
No—for the love of God, no—it’s alive! 

She’s all alive, and they are burning her. 


-. . - Her eyes 
Are what I see—and her white body is burning! 
She never did enough to make me see her 
Like that—to make her look at me like that. 
There’s not room enough in the world for so much evil 


As I see clamoring in her poor white face 
For pity. Pity her, God! God! Lancelot! 
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This is Arthur at his most tragic moment. Since his love had come to 
mean more to him than his kingdom, its tragic culmination meant 
more to him than the loss of his kingdom. With the conclusion of 
this scene the story of Arthur as a person ends. After this he be- 
comes a shadowy automaton, played upon by the hate of Gawaine. 
At the end there is no marvelous story of Arthur’s passing. We are 
told, 


Arthur was dead, 
And Modred with him, each by the other slain, 
And there was no light left of all who fought 
On Salisbury field, save one, Sir Bedivere, 
Of whom the tale was told that he had gone 
Darkly away to some far hermitage 
To think and die. There were tales told of a ship. 


Innumerable tales of magic have gathered around the figure of 
Merlin. We can imagine what he might become in the hands of a 
poet like Coleridge or Walter de la Mare. Robinson makes scant 
use of the supernatural as such, yet a brief consideration of the 
older versions enables us to see more clearly the changes he has 
made in the spirit of the story. Malory does scant justice to Merlin, 
presenting with provoking terseness the end of his career. Merlin, 
he tells us, “fell into a dotage” and was “assotted on one of the 
damsels of the lake that hight Nimue.” For a real understanding of 
Merlin we must go beyond Malory. Robinson’s Merlin, at least in 
its treatment of Vivian, is perhaps a little more akin to the ordinary 
or Vulgate Merlin than to the Suite de Merlin. 

Merlin’s father was a devil, straight from hell. Merlin was to 
have been the means of circumventing Arthur and the chivalric 
ideal, but through his mother’s prayers he was turned from evil de- 
signs. Although Merlin frequently resorted to deeds of pure Celtic 
magic, he was regarded more seriously as prophet, his dire predic- 
tions frequently striking terror to the hearts of his listeners. The 
Nimue of this story is an innocent, childlike girl, who acts, not from 
malice, but from the desire to have Merlin to herself. Merlin, fully 
aware of what he is doing, yields to her entreaties to tell her the 
charm. For the most part she stays by him. “For in you,” says she, 
“T have set all my hope, and I abide no other joy but of you, and ye 
be my thought and desire.”’ 
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In his Merlin Robinson has almost done away with the super- 
natural. Vivian’s charms are the magic which hold Merlin in Bro- 
celiande, not any mysterious spell of waving arms and mysterious 


passes. 
She sings 
To Merlin, till he trembles in her arms 
And there forgets that any town alive 
Had ever such a name as Camelot. 
So Vivian holds him with her love, they say. 


Lacking supernatural powers, Merlin has simply a greater insight, 
a greater power to see into the heart of things than other men. He is 
a man who has lived out of time or in the world of abstract thought. 
He says, 
I saw 

Too much and that was never good for man. 

The man who goes too far alone goes mad— 

In one way or another. 


Like the Merlin of the Vulgate version he is entirely aware of 
what he is doing when he turns his back on the life of thought, on 
Camelot and Arthur. Arthur expresses it, 

You, yourself,—God save us!— 
Have gone down smiling to the smaller life 
That you and your incongruous laughter called 
Your living grave. God save us all, Merlin, 
When you the seer, the founder, and the prophet 
May throw the gold of your immortal treasure 
Back to the God who gave it, and then laugh 
Because a woman has you in her arms. 


For a time Merlin luxuriates in the flattery of Vivian’s attentions, 
the sense appeal of her beauty, and the creature comforts of the 
life at Broceliande. This life, however, disintegrates his moral and 
spiritual fiber. When he returns to Camelot, beardless, arrayed in 
purple silk, Arthur at first feels that the old Merlin has gone. But 
he soon acknowledges, 


But you are Merlin still or part of him. 
In this speech Arthur gives the reason why Merlin cannot be en- 


tirely happy in the life of dalliance and sort of Lotos-eaters’ ob- 
livion of the outside world. He is Merlin still. His “avenging, in- 
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jured intellect” will let him have no peace. Change is coming in 
Camelot, and 
A mightier will than his 
Or Vivian’s had ordained that he be there 


Merlin delays, however, dreading the final step, knowing that he 
personally will never come to the Light. At last he sets out, “old and 
gaunt and garrulous.”’ Dagonet sees, 


An old face 
Made older with an inch of silver beard, 
And faded eyes more eloquent of pain 
And ruin than all the faded eyes of age 
Till now had ever been, although in them 
There was a mystic and intrinsic peace 
Of one who sees where men of nearer sight 


See nothing 


This is Merlin, the seer who tried to reach a personal happiness by 
disavowing his qualities of insight and wisdom. Such happiness as 
he attained was transitory. At the end he may have reached a cer- 
tain personal tranquillity because he has returned to his own native 
element, the life of thought, but he is powerless either to aid Arthur 
or to save Camelot. 

Not quite the innocent Nimue of the Vulgate Merlin and cer- 
tainly not the malicious creature of the later versions, Vivian shows 
conflicting impulses. She has both a capacity for scheming and a 
willingness to sacrifice for love. Robinson has spent a good deal of 
care in delineating Vivian. We can visualize her dark beauty in a 
‘fragile sheath of crimson”’ or dressed in green “‘like a slim cedar.”’ 
She is sophisticated, is given to little poses, and has a habit of mak- 
ing demands to test her power. In her the possessive instinct is high- 
ly developed. She can brook no rival, whether it be a king and king- 
dom or simply a detached mood of her lover’s. Yet after Vivian has 
proved to herself that she is first with Merlin, she does not like the 
Merlin whom she has changed. 


Pitying herself, 
She pitied the fond Merlin she had changed, 
And saw the Merlin who had changed the world. 
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She seems to have no love for this groping, hesitating Merlin and 
veers between a perverse desire to hurt and a pitying gentleness. 
Merlin, however, pronounces her 

Warm and kind and overwise 


For woman in a world where men see not 
Beyond themselves. 


In spite of everything, he seems sure of his power over her, declaring 


No other love than mine 
Shall be an index of her memories. 


Even before Guinevere’s name was linked with that of Lancelot, 
she was frequently portrayed as untrue to Arthur. Her name at 
times became a synonym for unfaithfulness. Originating in the 
fashion of courtly love, the story of her love affair with Lancelot for 
a long time bore the stamp of its artificial origin, but finally the 
somewhat wooden figures of Guinevere and Lancelot came to life, 
becoming two of the best-known lovers of all times. The traditional 
Guinevere, although always beautiful and queenly, frequently ex- 
hibited a spiteful jealousy. Malory, not overfond of Guinevere, the 
disrupter of the knightly order, followed this general conception, 
portraying her, however, as being faithful to her love to the end. On 
the other hand, Tennyson debases his Guinevere. She may finally 
recognize the highest when she sees it, but she loses in her own self; 
she is no longer one of the fated lovers of history. 

In Robinson’s Guinevere we have a new perspective, for we see 
the situation through her eyes. Having lived through her jealousy, 
she can now refer to it casually. 

And for a time 
Before you went—albeit for no long time— 
I may have made for your too loyal patience 
A jealous exhibition of my folly— 
All for those two Elaines; and one of them 
Is dead, poor child, for you. How do you feel, 
You men, when women die for you? They do, 
Sometimes you know. Not often, but sometimes 


She is now facing an entirely different problem. Lancelot is torn 
between his love for her and his new-found desire to follow the 
Light. Recognizing the difference, she calls into play all her re- 
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sources. Guinevere’s love for Lancelot is her dominating passion. 
For her there is only Lancelot, and he is aware of this. 

More single in her purpose than Lancelot, Guinevere experi- 
ences no division in her loyalties. Less spiritually complex, she has 
greater intensity and strength. She sees things objectively in the 
clear, cold light of reality. She does not gloss over; there are no 
halfway measures in her judgments. Unmindful of Arthur’s love 
for her, she sees the inescapable fact of the faggots. She bursts out 
in protest over going back to Camelot, 

To be his wife? 
To live in his arms always and so hate him 
That I could heap around him the same faggots 
That you put out with blood? 


At the end, too, Guinevere is still stronger than Lancelot. Having 
once renounced her love—and in so doing Guinevere does not fol- 
low after any mystical Light but firmly allies herself with the exist- 
ing religious order—Guinevere stands firm in her determination. 
The long nights in the Tower have taught her a new sense of values. 
She says to Lancelot, 





Forgive me. 
I could not let you go. God pity men 
When women love too much—and women more. 


Now she has forgiven the faggots. Once she pleaded with Lancelot 
for France; now she waves aside his suggestion, deciding for them 
both. 

In contrast to Guinevere’s singleness of purpose, Lancelot is a 
person of divided loyalties. He is allured by the Light; he is held 
by the white and gold of Guinevere. Yet his love for her has not 
the glowing ardor of tragic young love such as we see in Tristram. 
Habit has incorporated this love into his scheme of life, but it has 
been rudely touched by disillusionment. The old fire has been re- 
placed by a brooding tenderness for Guinevere. Impelled by all his 
better impulses to follow the Light, yet Lancelot cannot conceive 
existence without Guinevere. He is 

A moth between a window and a star, 

Not wholly lured by the one or led by the other. 
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A man of delicacy of perception and keenness of insight, he sees the 
situation in Camelot in all its ugliness. He condemns himself as one 
who has served his king “‘with a cankered honor.”’ During the battle 
before Joyous Gard Lancelot, still hesitant, cannot throw himself 
whole-heartedly into the contest. He is still troubled by his be- 
trayal of Arthur. Tormented by the death of Gareth and Gaheris, 
he visualizes with all its hideous details the scene of their killing. 

In his decision to return Guinevere to King Arthur’s court, 
Lancelot is trying to prevent another and more dreadful war, to 
bring some slight measure of healing to the war-torn realm of Came- 
lot. Having allowed himself to slip into a habit of indecision, he now 
finds it necessary to fight desperately for the right as he sees it. He 
realizes that where Guinevere is concerned, he is not entirely master 
of himself. Small wonder is it that he, in his desperation, seems to 
strike out blindly, inflicting needless wounds. 

Lancelot says of himself, 

When the great gods are playing, 
Great men are not so great as great gods 
Had led them once to dream. 


In these lines he has given us a clue to the evaluation of his own 
character. He had aspirations toward greatness, but the tangled 
web of circumstances and his own innate qualities prevented the 
realization of these ideals. 

Just as Mr. Robinson has given us a modern, psychologically 
complex group of Arthurian characters, so he has breathed a new 
spirit into the legends themselves. He is dealing with modern stand- 
ards and modern complexities of thought. In such a world the ethics 
of tournaments, battle fields, and courtly love have little place. In- 
stead of Malory’s frank delight in a good fight, of Tennyson’s sub- 
limation of the idea of war, he introduces a new element into Ar- 
thurian story: utter war weariness. The poems are filled with such 
references as, 

How many of these tomorrows 


Are coming to ask unanswered why this war 
Was fought and fought for the vain sake of slaughter? 


In the same way he gives hints of the future place of woman in so- 
ciety. Merlin persists in the idea that the torch of woman, together 
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with the light that Galahad found, will work out in the final salva- 
tion of the world. Furthermore, Mr. Robinson has discarded the 
miracle-working, mystic elements in the story of the Grail. It has 
become merely a symbol of a light that leads men on, luring them to 
ideals as yet ill-defined, but clear enough to make them dissatisfied 
with the existing social order. 

One of the most commonly repeated criticisms of Mr. Robinson 
is that he is a pessimist. His works are certainly marked by a per- 
vading sense of the tragedy of life, a recognition that certain funda- 
mental problems are in themselves puzzling and bewildering. Yet 
he himself disclaims the label of pessimist, saying, “In point of fact, 
I recommend a reading of my work to anyone who wishes to become 
an incurable optimist.”” Mr. Robinson, being a thoughtful, reflec- 
tive man, is used to meeting the skepticism of his day; clear-eyed, 
he sees the case for it. He, however, is not stampeded by it. Again 
and again in his work, although the references are sometimes so 
vague as to be tantalizing, we see an insistence on spiritual values. 


There was a light wherein men saw themselves 
In one another as they might become, 
Or so they dreamed. .... 
. ... They all saw something. 
God knows the meaning or the end of it, 
But they saw something. 


With Santayana, he seems to think that life is animal in origin, 
spiritual in its possible fruits. Accordingly, he puts emphasis on 
the value of man’s aspirations. In the Arthurian poems, in spite of 
failure, utter and desolating, the two outstanding figures, Merlin 
and Lancelot, are both still striving. Their individual lives have met 
defeat; they themselves have been instruments in bringing about 
the tragic fate of their society. But in neither is there a surrender 
of the spirit. In the face of such a will to hold on, we see with Merlin, 

In each bewildered man who dots*the earth 


A moment with his days a groping thought 
Of an eternal will. 


Tristram, the poem of the Arthurian trilogy to receive the 
greatest popular acclaim, offers both in the method of treatment and 
in spirit a striking contrast to Merlin and Lancelot. Its story is the 
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great love story of medievalism, the roots of which strike deep into 
our racial heritage. The last of the great legends to be annexed by 
the Arthurian cycle, it remained loosely connected. Like the original 
story, Mr. Robinson’s Tristram stands just on the edge of the Ar- 
thurian legend. Its events do not take place at Camelot; with the 
exception of Gawaine, the characters of King Arthur’s court receive 
merely casual references. 

Tristram, on the whole, is less dramatic than the other two 
poems. There are sharply etched scenes that live in our memories, 
but there are also occasions when the action seems to lag. To com- 
pensate for this, there is a lyrical, ecstatic quality in the love of 
Tristram and Isolt, a quality which doubtless goes far toward ex- 
plaining the popularity of this poem. Tristram is tragic, but the 
tragic element lacks the grim austerity of Merlin and Lancelot. 
The tragic end of the lovers depends not so much on their own weak- 
nesses as on outer circumstances. Their worst offense has been that 
they have failed to speak. At Joyous Gard, however, they experi- 
ence a happiness so perfect that any other emotional experience 
would be in the nature of an anticlimax. One feels that the end is as 
it must be. The very name of Tristram signifies one born for sorrow. 


These lovers 
Are not for the fireside, or for old age 
In any retreat of ancient stateliness. 


At the end we feel that Mark was right in his conclusion: 


“There was no more for them,” he said again 
To himself or the ship, “‘and this is peace. 
I should have neither praise nor thanks of them 
If power were mine and I should wake them.” 


In his characterization of Tristram and Isolt, Mr. Robinson has 
not departed so widely from the traditional conception of their 
characters as he did in the cases of Merlin, Arthur, and Guinevere. 
They are still the eternal lovers. Their speech has a modern ring. 
Their passion is depicted with a realistic definiteness of detail that 
individualizes it for modern readers, but it is essentially the same 
story, the oldest love story of such length of which we have knowl- 
edge, the theme which has attracted story-tellers from Beroul and 
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Gottfried to Swinburne, Arnold and Wagner. With Tristram we 
feel “the shuddering, unreal miracle of Isolt”; we see her 
Isolt of the dark eyes—Isolt 


Of the patrician, passionate helplessness, 
Isolt of the soft waving blue-black hair. 


Tristram is still 


Tristram, the loud-accredited strong warrior, 
Tristram, the loved of women, the harp-player, 
Tristram, the learned Nimrod among hunters. 


On the other hand, there is a new note struck in the handling 
of some of the minor characters. Good and evil mingle in Mark. He 
is neither the noble king of the older versions nor the contemptible 
creature whom Malory depicts. Unattractive physically, “ordained 
to wait on lust and wine and riot,” he still has his generous impulses. 
The death of the lovers comes, not through him, but through An- 
dred, and Mark, too, seems a victim of circumstances. Isolt of the 
white hands is drawn with a new tenderness. She is a pathetic 
figure, living with her dreams, searching the horizon for a ship which 
does not come, sadly acknowledging at the end, 


I would have been the world 
And heaven to Tristram, and was nothing to him. 


Again unlike Merlin and Lancelot, Tristram is not weighted 
with overtones and undertones of meaning and of musing on the 
fate of man and society. There may be a casual reference, as when 
Tristram decries a loveless marriage, speaking of Isolt as 

The bartered prey 


Of an unholy sacrifice, by rites 
Of Rome made holy. 


The main theme of the poem, however, is love between man and 
woman, and such abstract ideas as we find deal with love, its place 
in the human scheme of things, and the relationship of man and 
woman. The poem is a glorification of love, and Isolt gives expres- 
sion to its dominant idea when she says, 

My life to me is not a little thing. 


It is a fearful and a lovely thing. 
Only my love is more. 
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PART III 
J. W. SEWELL 


Now that we have found our representative young citizen, 
George, in possession of a useful and fairly varied verbal equipment, 
the reader may be prepared for some profound generalizations. 
But no! We have not yet done justice to the very real world in 
which the throbbing mind to young America lives and moves and 
has its being. To avoid tedium in the soul of the patient reader, let 
us be reminded once more that in these three papers we are merely 
touching the outskirts of a broad and significant field of study. 

So we shall pursue a little farther the bypaths of language in 
which the mind of breezy youth disports itself. His innate love of 
the concrete is possibly the reason for the striking abundance of 
figurative language in his familiar speech; and the more limited 
his vocabulary and knowledge in general, the more frequent are 
the figures. A number of them will be quoted so as to show how 
exceedingly familiar and natural they are: 


Bit off more than he could chew. 
Bled him for his money. 

I want to pick a bone with you. 
You are in the wrong box this time. 
Better take the bull by the horns. 
He was given the cold shoulder. 
That time he saved his bacon. 
They pulled the wool over his eyes. 
He left under a cloud. 

It was a cut-and-dried talk. 

He has feathered his nest. 

We have other fish to fry. 

He has burned his fingers before 
Don’t beat around the bush. 

My cake is all dough now. 

You got the cart before the horse. 
Repeat that in broken doses. 

He has an elephant on his hands. 
Don’t take two bites at a cherry. 
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The story is out of the whole cloth. 
We’re in clover this time. 

I'll pay you back in your own coin. 
He got into hot water. 

You got out of bed on the wrong side. 
She gave him the mitten. 


To such may be added the many homely proverbs that have 
been for centuries in the mouths of people older and wiser in the 
ways of the world than George; as— 


A burnt child fears the fire. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Great cry and little wool. 

You can’t eat your cake and have it too. 

Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched. 
Don’t cry over spilt milk. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Nothing venture, nothing have. 

Look before you leap. 

You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
Haste makes waste. 

Cats that wear gloves catch no mice. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

People who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. 


If George had his own dictionary, to which he might refer in 
moments of hilarious play or healthy converse, the pages of that 
volume would contain (among thousands) such words as these: 


dumps dilly-dally jiffy 

snack bunglesome pants 

blab harum scarum vest 

holler (hollo, etc.) bulldoze wobble 
greenhorn scalawag ramshackle 
rampageous swap boo-hoo 
contraption cranksided grouty (grouchy) 
skedaddle lam gobble (up) 
rigamarole scoot pester 
biggity jabber scrumptious 
spang brash gab 


scrouge upshot pone 
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duds sobby biff 

chump cinch chap 
vamoose cute befuddle 
dude flabbergasted darky 
gumption cantankerous, or bogus 
rambunctious rantankerous disgruntled 
bosh blatherskite bum 
bumptious boss buster 
wallop buncombe gawky 
scary bunco fizzle 
higgledy-piggledy daddy hocus pocus 
calaboose whopper jower 
folks hifalutin muss 

fogy fib mama 
tussle spunky piddle 
slick papa prissy 
anyhow mum hoodlum 
plaguy phiz to guy 
jamboree powwow jollification 
chunky rampage shaky 
hunk scamp 


Perhaps it will be no difficult task to understand why the dic- 
tionary of young America has a scant list of words as compared 
with the hundreds of thousands in the Unabridged Dictionary. 

Two peculiarities already mentioned will help to account for 
the fact that intelligent speech may be carried on with a meager 
vocabulary. These peculiarities are: fondness for figures of speech, 
by which new meanings are put into words; and greater freedom in 
verb-combinations with simple adverbs. 

A third reason is that the presence of the speaker adds so much 
to the meaning of words. The glance of the eye; the lifting of the 
brows; the significant nod of the head, or wave of the hand, or 
shrug of the shoulders; the sneer, the simper, the bitter irony—lose 
so much when transferred to print that many additional words 
must be called in to hedge the thought and prevent the wrong im- 
pression from creeping in. 

But the most general reason of all is that colloquial usage gives 
to simple words so many senses that are not countenanced in litera- 
ture. To begin with the most familiar, let us consider the word fix. 
A small dictionary gives: “Fix. v. ¢. To make firm or fast; pierce; 
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set to rights; put in order.” A larger school dictionary gives the 
same, adding: “To repair (collog. U.S.). . A position of difficul- 
ty; dilemma (colloq.) 


But if we listen around us, what else do we find? Here are 


some of the most familiar expressions—and they are not always 
heard in George’s unstudied speech: 


I want somebody to help me out of a fix. 
If he tries to break in, you fix him. 

We’re pleasantly fixed up for the summer. 
I hope to fix up the house for the party. 
Why don’t you fix up before you go in? 
My knife is broken; can you fix it for me? 
Try to fix up some kind of trade for me. 

I wish you could fiz it so as to come early. 


And the word get, which our typical teacher in Part I handled 


in so gingerly a manner, how in the world could George and all the 
little Georges talk without it? For example, colloquial turns: 


Did you get wind of his doings in the city? 
He got hold of a new kind of wringer. 
Such a racket gets on my nerves. 

Our crowd got the worst of it. 

I told you you’d get it. 

Get in before the rain catches you. 

I’m afraid I shan’t get to go. 

Get him to help you if you can. 

Have you got through with that letter? 

I am done with you. Now get. 

How he gets along nowadays I don’t know. 
They couldn’t get along together many days. 
Perkins got off a good joke last night. 

Oh, get out. I know better than that. 

I got up at six o’clock this morning. 

I got after the boy for tattling. 

I didn’t think he’d get to be president. 
How did your knife get broken? 


Some colloquial uses of the verb do: 


How do you do today? 

That will do, thank you. 

I think you are done for this time. 

I couldn’t do these problems. 

The laundress couldn’t do my collars. 
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And many other expressions strikingly idiomatic and more or 
less colloquial: 

The verb or noun go: 

Come on now; it’s your go. 

Bridge is now all the go in the city. 

I tried to move the log, but no go. 

He’s on the go from morning till night 

Won’t you go halves with me? 

The dog went for him. 

The girl went back on him 

The verb make has some special uses: 

He won’t go and I can’t make him. 

What makes you come in so often? 

He made as if he would shoot. 

I don’t know how he made out to call me 

Do you need this, or can you make out? 

Can we make Chicago by six o’clock? 

George’s case is now before a jury of learned instructors. Give 
him a fair deal. We are not arguing that George’s language is the 
ideal toward which teachers of English are aiming and should aim. 
If these pages have carried any message clearly, it will be found to 
consist of two theses: first, that colloquial English (indigenous, 
racy—not the jargon of foreign children not yet adjusted) is 
vigorous, effective, worthy of respectful handling by wise teachers; 
second, that colloquial English is the hidden bond which will pre- 
serve the tang and vitality of the language through centuries to 
come—the undercurrent which will bear the argosies of Saxon wit 
and wisdom ever against the blasts and foam of pedantry. 





THE REALISM OF SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY 
C. L. TOWNSEND 

Of all the great tragedies of Shakespeare Macbeth might be 
thought most exposed to the cavil: “Nowadays, at least, people 
don’t do such things.” The crime of Othello is one that might be 
committed any day and often is. The idealist, fortunately, is al- 
ways with us, and the tragedy of Brutus in its causes and events 
parallels with astonishing closeness the tragedy of his fellow-ideal- 
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ist, Woodrow Wilson. Or consider Romeo and Juliet. All the world 
over, when two beings young and pure fall in love with each other, 
if they are educated they think of Romeo and Juliet, if they are 
not, they do better than think of them, they re-enact them. Thou- 
sands of individuals, even whole peoples, have echoed Hazlitt’s 
words, “It is we, who are Hamlet.” And each one has probably 
seen re-enacted in real life some part of the tragedy of King Lear. 
His fate is exceptional in degree, no doubt, but not in kind. But one 
might think that few among the children of men today could know 
a temptation very similar to that of Macbeth. Yet before we an- 
swer to Judge Brack, “I grant ye,” let us recall that it is only a 
bare quarter of a century since Peter Karageorgeovitch won the 
crown of Servia by a midnight murder as treacherous in its con- 
ception and far more atrocious in its execution than the crime of 
Macbeth. Indeed no play of Shakespeare affords more striking 
coincidences with the world of fact, whether we consider history, 
psychology, or popular tradition. 

The “leavy screens” of Malcolm’s army are not merely the in- 
vention of an uncritical medieval scribe adopted by an imaginative 
poet but an actual military device employed even in modern war- 
fare. More than one incident is recorded from the Western Front 
in the World War in which the Scottish Highlanders, staining their 
bodies with coffee or Condy’s Fluid and attired mainly in their 
boots and identity disks, crept upon the unsuspecting Germans 
under cover of a Birnam Wood, composed of branches of trees. 

Turning to popular tradition we may plausibly ascribe to Mac- 
beth itself the inspiration of the story current in the later seven- 
teenth century that one day as the youth Oliver Cromwell lay rest- 
ing after his sports, the figure of a tall woman appeared by his 
bedside and foretold that he should one day be the most powerful 
man in the kingdom of England. 

The selling of one’s soul for a crown was also an idea familiar 
to the Renaissance mind. 


And mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man. 


As the grim old pontiff Sixtus V lay dying in 1590, while the thun- 


der rattled about the Quirinal Hill, the Roman populace muttered 
that it was surely Satan come at last to carry off the soul which in 
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return for the triple crown of the papacy had been pledged to him 
long ago. 

It is psychology, however, which furnishes the most interesting 
coincidences. More than one modern criminal has been haunted 
by his ghost of Banquo. I shall cite two cases, the first an item from 
an Omaha newspaper dated November 18, 1924. 

In the spring of 1921 W. E. Smith, of Omaha, was beaten to death by three 
men, Asher, Clark, and Finan. Only the first two fell under suspicion. Asher 
escaped and is since dead. Clark was tried but acquitted. Finan later forged a 
check in Oklahoma and went to the penitentiary on a three-year sentence. He 
has just confessed his share in the killing of Smith and received a fifteen-year 
term for it. “Why did I confess?” said Finan. “Because that dead man used 
to come and sit on my bed every night as soon as the lights were turned out. It 
was all right as long as the lights were going. But the prison lamps were put 
out early and then all night long that dead man sat on my cot looking at me. 
He never said a word to me but he just sat there and looked at me. He has not 
been back a single night since I pleaded guilty.” 


About thirty years ago Memphis provided the final stage-set- 
ting for a similar tragedy of poetic justice in real life. Charles My- 
ers was tried in St. Louis for the murder under atrocious circum- 
stances of one Tom Reynolds, an aged recluse. The evidence was 
purely circumstantial and Myers was acquitted. When he left the 
courtroom he was a huge healthy man with a hearty smile and a 
hearty manner. Fourteen months later a gaunt hollow-eyed crea- 
ture walked into police headquarters and asked for Detective Kelly, 
who had been in charge of the case. “I am Myers,” he said. “I 
killed Tom Reynolds. Have me hanged, won’t you? His ghost has 
haunted me day and night. He walks with me on the streets and 
sits beside my bed. I thought I could get away from him but I 
can’t.” Kelly took Myers to the district attorney’s office, where the 
story was repeated. “Hang me,” pleaded Myers. “The law,” said 
the district attorney, “decrees that a man can be tried but once and 
if he is acquitted of a crime by a jury, he can never be tried for 
that crime again. I can take no action against you.” Myers spent 
a week in St. Louis trying to force some official to take proceedings 
against him. Failing in this he disappeared from the city. Three 
months later he killed himself at Memphis, Tennessee. 


I tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out on’s grave. 
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Lastly let us consider the tragedy of Hamlet. Hamlet’s words, 
“Now could I drink hot blood,” would seem at first sight to justify 
the Teutonic pundits who view the revenge element in this play as 
a conscious effort on the part of Shakespeare to reproduce with 
historical accuracy the grim times of Saxo Grammaticus, that Dan- 
ish chronicler who in the Dark Ages first told Hamlet’s story. But 
the blood-drinking ritual practiced upon the bodies of murderers 
by the avenging kinsmen of their victims was sanctioned by law in 
semicivilized countries such as Egypt until after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. As recently as 1919 this rite was practiced by 
the Egyptians upon the Englishmen massacred at Deirut. For 
these Englishmen were regarded by the mob as the murderers of 
their kinsmen who had been conscripted into labor battalions for 
service against the Turk in Syria and had perished there. 

American feud history affords a notable parallel to another 
grim aspect of Hamlet’s passion for revenge—the desire to kill his 
uncle’s soul as well as his body. For several years in the eighties 
the border counties of Kentucky and West Virginia were kept in 
a state of turmoil by the blood feud of the Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys. On one occasion two youths of the McCoy clan, Farmer and 
Talbot, fell into the hands of the Hatfields. Knowing the merciless 
nature of their enemies they fell upon their knees to pray God’s 
pardon for their sins. At once Devil Anse, the leader of the Hat- 
fields, struck by an awful fear lest these scoundrels by an eleventh- 
hour repentance might save their souls and he should have to meet 
his dearest foes in heaven, shot them both dead to prevent such a 
calamity. 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 
That he should weep for her? 


cries Hamlet, when the Player’s voice breaks in sobs at the recital 
of the imaginary woes of the fallen queen. In this Shakespeare has 
unconsciously reproduced one of the most vivid incidents of ancient 
history. Alexander, the ruthless tyrant of Pherae, rushed from the 
theater, like Hamlet’s uncle, in the midst of a performance of The 
Trojan Women of Euripides. The terrified actors sent to inquire 
how they had offended him and to entreat his pardon. He sent back 
word to them that he had no fault to find with their performance, 
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but that he was ashamed men should see weeping for Hecuba one 
who had watched dry-eyed the weeping of so many victims of his 
own. 

Of all the thousand evidences of Shakespeare’s insight into hu- 
man nature which might justify his uttering in his own person the 
words of his soothsayer in Antony and Cleopatra: 


In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read 


the most miraculaus has always seemed to me to be Hamlet’s 


My tables, meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain 


In such a mental cataclysm as has come upon Hamlet we all instinc- 
tively grip at some workaday trifle to bring us back to sanity. 
Many of us can verify from our own lives the accuracy of Shake- 
speare’s psychology here, but the most striking corroboration 
known to me is furnished by the great English surgeon, Sir Fred- 
erick Treves: 

A gentleman brought his daughter to see me, a charming girl of eighteen 
He was a widower and she was his only child. A swelling had appeared in the 
upper part of her arm and was increasing ominously. It became evident upon 
examination that the growth was of the kind known as a sarcoma and that the 
only measure to save life was an amputation of the limb at the shoulder joint. 

A more distressing position could hardly be imagined. The girl appeared to 
be in good health and was certainly in the best of spirits. Her father was abso- 
lutely devoted to her. She was his ever delightful companion and the joy and 
comfort of his life. Terrible as was the situation, it was essential not only that 
the truth should be told but that it should be told at once. Everything depend 
ed upon an immediate operation and therefore there was not a day to be lost 
To break the news seemed for the moment almost impossible. The poor father 
had no suspicion of the gravity of the case. He imagined that the trouble could 
be dealt with by a course of medicine and a potent liniment. I approached the 
revelation of the dreadful truth in an obscure manner. I discussed generalities, 
things that were possible, difficulties that might be, threw out hints, mentioned 
vague cases and finally made known to him the bare and ghastly truth with as 
much gentleness as I could command. 

The wretched man listened to my discourse with apparent apathy, as if 
wondering what all this talk could mean and what it could have to do with him. 
When I had finished, he said nothing, but rising quietly from his chair walked 
over to one side of the room and looked at a picture hanging on the wall. He 
looked at it closely, and then stepping back and with his head on one side 
viewed it at a few feet distant. Finally he examined it through his hand screwed 
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up like a tube. While so doing he said, “That is a nice picture. I rather like it. 
Who is the artist? Ah, I see his name in the corner. I like the way in which he 
has treated the clouds, don’t you? The foreground, too, with those sheep is 
very cleverly managed.” Then turning suddenly to me he burst out: ‘What 
were you talking about just now? You said something. What was it? For God’s 
sake say it is not true. It is not true! It cannot be true!” 


The ghost in Macbeth may, at least in the light of modern psy- 
chology, be explained away like the dagger as but 


A spectre of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain! 


And indeed Macbeth himself, after the phantom has vanished, 
seems to take this view, for he speaks of the vision as “my strange 
and self abuse.” But the challenge of the supernatural in Hamlet 
cannot be evaded in this manner. As Tennyson says, “This ghost 
is the most real ghost there ever was.”’ 

The most illustrious of Danish ghosts was in life a king, the 
most eminent of American, a vice-president, almost the only famous 
name on the long list of vice-presidents who have failed to rise to 
the presidency. On the beach at Nags Head, North Carolina, as 
lately as 1927, there has been observed a tall man clad in purest 
white strolling along the shore in the full moonlight, which is no 
clearer than the sad and dreamy face. It is Aaron Burr, and he is 
seeking his lost daughter, Theodosia, who set out from George- 
town, South Carolina, for New York in 1812 and was never heard 
of again. But her ship is popularly believed to have been decoyed 
by wreckers to its doom on the sand dunes of Nags Head. 

The ghost of Aaron, clad in white, 
Wanders on the beach by night. 

He calls the drowned Theodosia’s name. 
There is no answer. 

He calls again. 


There he paces to and fro, 

Till in the east the dawn doth glow; 
Then like a mist he melts away 

And naught but the legend is left by day. 


There is, however, another traveler who has returned from the 
bourn of death to the world of life on a mission more similar to that 
of Hamlet’s father. The most extraordinary story recorded in his- 
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tory of ghostly intervention in the interests of justice comes from 
the Scottish Highlands. On September 28, 1749, Sergeant Davis, 
who had charge of policing a wild district in the Highlands, went 
out hunting and did not return. No trace of him could be found nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the veil of the mystery would 
ever have been lifted had it not been for the extraordinary experi- 
ence of Alexander McPherson, of Inveray. There seems no evi- 
dence that McPherson himself had any guilty knowledge of the 
sergeant’s death, nor is any suggestion made that he bore a grudge 
against the men who, through his story, were afterward accused 
and tried for the murder. His tale was simply and graphically told 
in the witness box and either he was a consummate liar or he ac- 
tually believed that the ghost of Arthur Davis had appeared to 
him and charged his murderers with the crime. 

McPherson said that in June, 1750, while he was in bed a 
vision appeared to him as of a man clad in blue—the sergeant al- 
ways wore a blue overcoat—who said to him “I am Sergeant Da- 
vis.””’ McPherson rose from his bed and followed the ghost to the 
door, and there the ghost repeated that he was Sergeant Davis, who 
had been murdered on the Hill of Christy about a year before and 
he begged McPherson to see to his burying. 

McPherson did not do anything upon this first visitation, and 
on a second occasion the vision again appeared, this time naked, 
and reminded him to bury the body. On the first occasion the 
ghost had refused to say who had murdered him but on the second 
he charged his friends Duncan Terig and Alexander Bain Mac- 
donald with the crime. 

An old crone of Inveray, Isabel McHardie, McPherson’s em- 
ployer at the time, also gave evidence of the apparition. She was 
lying at the other end of the cabin upon the night of its second visit. 
She saw something naked come in at the door, which frightened her 
so that she drew the bedclothes over her head and thus unfortu- 
nately never heard its words. Still she swore to its appearance. 

Donald Farquharson testified that McPherson came to him 
with the ghost story and was in great distress and asked his advice. 
McPherson said that he had found the bones of the sergeant lying 
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on the hillside at Christy and asked Farquharson to go with him to 
bury them, which Farquharson did. 

It was not, however, until four years later that Duncan Terig 
and Alexander Bain Macdonald were brought to trial. There was 
a great deal of very damning evidence against them. One Angus 
Cameron swore that he was on the hillside at Christy on Septem- 
ber 28, 1749, and saw Duncan Terig and a man he did not know 
strike at a man in blue, who clapped his hand to his wound and 
began to run. Angus Cameron saw Duncan Terig and the other 
man pursue him, each with his gun. They fired and the man in 
blue fell. 

There was also evidence that Duncan Terig had been seen in 
possession of a number of the sergeant’s valuables. This evidence 
came largely from McPherson, who had then been Duncan Terig’s 
servant. Moreover Duncan Terig’s wife had been seen wearing 
two gold rings like the sergeant’s, all whose valuables had been 
missing when the body was found. 

The case was tried in Edinburgh, where the Whig jurors were 
politically hostile to Duncan Terig and quite ready to accept the 
story of the ghost. But Duncan Terig’s lawyer drew from McPher- 
son a statement that the conversation between himself and the 
vision had been in Gaelic. “Pretty good,” scoffed the lawyer, “for 
an English sergeant!” The Edinburgh tradesmen who formed the 
jury could swallow the ghost, but they could not stomach his talk- 
ing Gaelic and therefore acquitted the prisoners although against 
one of them, Duncan Terig, there was a great deal of black and 
convincing mundane evidence. Later, indeed, one of the counsel 
for the defense told Sir Walter Scott that he knew perfectly well 
that his clients had committed the murder. The ghost was an 
honest ghost but he should not have told his tale in Gaelic. 

The Edinburgh jurists of that skeptical century thought that 
McPherson, while in Duncan Terig’s service, had discovered his 
crime and had invented the ghost, whose commands he must of 
course obey, to spare himself the odium of having informed against 
a fellow-Highlander on behalf of an Englishman. But Alexander 
McPherson told a straightforward tale and swore to his evidence, 
and I see no reason why anyone should not believe him if he sees fit. 
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The concluding link in this concatenation of connections be- 
tween the world of Shakespeare and the world of reality shall be a 
link with our own state of Tennessee. Few aspects of the color 
question have been more vehemently wrangled over than the prob- 
lem of the color of Othello. Did Shakespeare conceive of Othello 
as the thick-lipped Negro of his enemies’ gibes, or did he see in him 
a tawny Moor, as the stage direction in the First Folio tells us he 
saw the Prince of Morocco, or was Othello, as Miss Preston, of 
Maryland, has demonstrated by a shrewd use of ladies’ logic, 
really a white man? Perhaps the true answer is not far to seek. 
For the Melungeons, the mysterious race of dwellers in the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee, who trace their ancestry to Hannibal’s 
Carthaginians, claim Othello as one of their own people. 





A SOCIAL BASIS FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 
ELIZABETH W. BAKER 


During the present decade there has been a movement in educa- 
tion for making scientific investigations into the needs of human 
beings along various lines with a view to clearing away useless in- 
struction on points seldom or never used, and leaving only those 
that will function. 

Conspicuous examples are found in spelling, where the work of 
Thorndike in 1921, with his pioneer list of the 10,000 most used 
words, followed by that of such educators as Ayres, Buckingham. 
Horn, and Ashbaugh, have made a transformation in the teaching 
of this subject. 

A number of investigations into children’s errors in grammar, 
summarized and tabulated by Chartres in 1923 in his Curriculum 
Making, have resulted in an improvement in the teaching of gram- 
mar and of language habits in the elementary schools. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York in 1923 made 
an inquiry into the uses of English in representative industries, and 
the relation of such needs to the English taught in the New York 
high schools. 

One of the latest of such investigations is recorded in a doctor’s 
dissertation on file at the University of Chicago, entitled: “Factual 
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Basis for the Reorganization of the Curriculum in Arithmetic with 
Special Reference to Children’s Understanding of Business Terms.” 

The National Council of Teachers of English appointed a com- 
mittee, reporting in 1925, to investigate the uses made of the lan- 
guage by adults, and the difficulties met by them in actual situations 





TABLE I 
Uses For SPOKEN ENGLISH 

I Yr. Il Yr. III Yr. IV Yr. Totals 
1. Announcements . ; I I 4 ° 6 
2. Broadcasting . : : 8 28 6 ° 42 
3. Business ; i , “Ese 139 170 232 678 
4. Church, Sunday school . ; 29 47 62 69 207 
5. Clubs. ; ; 13 21 30 50 114 
6. Conversation ; : oe 560 525 831 2,204 
7. Courtesy . ' 31 114 35 89 269 

8. Instructions, giving or receiv- 
ing . ; ; ; ’ 53 54 59 33 199 
9. Listening , II 12 2 Oo 25 
10. Messages, delivering . fo) fe) fo) 15 15 
11. Praying . , ; , 2 I 4 5 12 
12. Quarreling. ; ' : 7 4 5 I 17 

13. Questions, asking or answer- 
ing . : : . ; 37 22 28 32 119 

14. Reading aloud, or taking part 
in plays . : é , 8 11 8 53 80 
15. Singing . ; , , 19 48 4I II 119 
16. Talks, making ° ‘ . 61 70 57 52 240 

17. Teaching or entertaining chil- 
dren ; . . ; ; 7 10 6 17 40 
18. Telephoning . , . 125 155 128 134 542 
19. Telling stories , 2 19 6 2 20 
Totals . ‘ ‘ » 929 1,316 1,176 1,626 5,047 


as they arise in life. The committee found a surprising uniformity 
in the difficulties experienced, whether the person reporting had had 
elementary or college training. 

There remains the need for further research into the uses which 
people have for the English language in life, and a determination of 
which of these can be prepared for by instruction in school, and 
what proportion of emphasis they should receive. 
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The investigation of which this article presents the results was 
undertaken in the hope that it might throw some light upon the lan- 
guage needs of students of high-school age, and prove suggestive for 
further study of this problem and the adaptation of teaching to meet 
the needs thus revealed. 

The data shown in the tables were secured through the co-oper- 
ation of the high-school supervisor, Mr. L. V. Stockard, from the 
8,571 students of the five white high schools of Dallas, Texas, in the 
spring term of 1928. A simple questionnaire asked the student to 
list the things he did outside of school for which he needed to use the 
English language for either talking or writing. Of these, 200 from 


TABLE II 
Uses For WRITTEN ENGLISH 


I Yr Il Yr lil Yr IV Yr Totals 


1. Advertisements : . : 5 4 5 9 23 
2. Business forms ; ; I 2 10 34 47 
3. Club minutes . ‘ fe) Oo 4 9 13 
4. Letters. . , : . 280 215 188 176 85g 
5. News articles . : ; 5 4 6 5 20 
6. Reports . ; ; ; 28 12 7 2 49 
7. Shop orders. : 9 7 20 5 41 
8. Stories, plays, poems . 27 21 20 73 
9. Telegrams ; ‘ . ; 19 32 fe) 6 57 

Totals ; ; : . 278 207 260 251 1,182 


each year of high school, representing every school reporting, were 
selected and the returns tabulated. 

Tables I and ITI contain all the uses listed for oral and written 
language. Tables III and IV present a more detailed analysis of 
two of the uses for oral English. 

It is noticeable in Table I that conversation assumes a place of 
first importance in the lives of these boys and girls. It leads by near- 
ly four times the occurrence of any other item, and amounts to near- 
ly half the total of oral English. The five items which stand numer- 
ically at the top are (1) conversation, (2) business, (3) telephoning, 
(4) courtesy, and (5) making talks. 

In Table II, showing the uses for written English, one item 
stands out far above any other. Letter-writing receives 72 per cent 
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of the total count. In the total uses for language, written and oral, 
letter-writing stands second. There is no other item in Table II 
which approaches in numerical importance any of the first five of 
Table I. The writing of stories, plays, and poems, the only literary 
use listed, stands scarcely above the writing of telegrams. 

The analysis of the topics and occasions for conversation does 
not throw as much light as we could wish upon what high-school 
students talk about. Games take first place, while books and other 
literary subjects are not mentioned. Since according to the estimate 
of these high-school students conversation makes up 45 per cent of 


TABLE III 


Uses FoR SPOKEN ENGLISH: Topics oR OccASIONS FOR CONVERSATION 
I Yr Il Yr III Yr IV Yr Totals 
1. Answering the doorbell 24 26 57 63 170 
2. Auto driving . ; : Oo 6 Oo 13 19 
3. Discussions . ; ; , 16 39 61 14 130 
4. Experiences, telling . II 23 17 8 89 
5. Explainingsomething . 18 36 3C 2 104 
6. Family, talking with . ; 24 33 O 78 135 
>. Games, talking about . 55 40 59 132 286 
8. Guests, entertaining. 14 16 38 II 109 
Jokes, telling . : : 1 2 7 O 13 
10. Motion pictures. , ’ 16 16 4 57 132 
11. Social meetings . ; 21 52 58 Q2 233 
Unclassified . ,' . 135 271 155 313 874 
Totals. ; ' . 378 560 525 831 2,204 


their oral use of the language, the subjects which they discuss and 
the skill with which they carry on their conversations must be a very 
considerable factor in their living, and ought not to be a matter of 
indifference to anyone interested in their education. 

Table IV shows the points of most frequent social contact as 
they impressed themselves upon these high-school students. The 
ability to meet such situations as are indicated in this table will help 
to make association with fellow human beings a delight, and will 
prove an important factor in the success of any career, social, busi- 
ness, or professional. 

It is obvious that the data here tabulated cannot be treated sta- 
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tistically, nor can the numerical standing alone of any item be taken 
as an index of its importance. Thus, the occurrence of games 286 
times and the telling of experiences only 86 times does not neces- 
sarily lead to the conclusion that we should in teaching place four 
times as much stress upon talking about games as upon telling ex- 
periences. Some of the items, such as praying, taking part in church 
activities, and quarreling, are manifestly unsuited to school instruc- 
tion. 

Reading aloud and telling jokes stand below the median in the 
tables, yet they can be taught, and to the person making himself 
proficient in either, they bring a power to entertain that makes him 


TABLE IV 
T Ss hed | . I { ( [ S 
IYr I] UI 
1. Apologizing . : , ° 2 ° 2 4 
2. Greeting people fe) 40 10 I 61 
3. Introductions . ; 21 24 17 27 80 
4. Invitations, giving and receiving 10 48 8 7 
5. Presents, giving or receiv 
6. Strangers, directing. fe) C fe) 
7. Thanking people . te) O O 2 2 
Totals. 31 114 35 89 


welcome in any company. They merit more consideration than is 
ordinarily given them in our courses of study. 

The almost total absence of any literary uses of the language is 
not without significance. It does not necessarily mean that we 
should omit all training in literary appreciation or literary skill. But 
it does suggest that literary style does not merit the almost exclusive 
attention which it now frequently receives. 

These examples show how the data in the tables may be inter- 
preted. 

Until the present decade, the teaching of the English language in 
high school and college has been dominated by the literary tradi- 
tion. An examination of all the textbooks for high school and college 
on the shelves of the Library of Congress from 1gro to 1928 shows 
that the tendency to make teaching meet life-needs has resulted, not, 
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as in the elementary schools, in the transforming of the textbooks, 
but in the production of a new type of texts for courses paralleling 
the traditional courses. These are books on journalism and business 
English. Of the high-school books something like 60 per cent con- 
tinue on traditional lines; about 20 per cent are for business Eng- 
lish; while the rest contain an infusion of exercises and practice for 
meeting life-situations. The college books are more conservative. 
About 8o per cent are traditional; about 10 per cent are on journal- 
ism; while about 9 per cent show some adaptation to meeting the 
demands brought about by the movement under consideration. 

Two contrasting viewpoints exist from which the teaching of the 
English language is regarded. The first contemplates the language 
as a thing in itself, a body of systematic knowledge which is to be 
learned as an instrument of literary style. This viewpoint has pre- 
vailed in the past, and is still strong in most of the textbooks and 
courses of study. 

The other regards language as a means of communication, to be 
mastered in order to meet adequately and graciously the situations 
of life. This point of view has developed chiefly since about 1920, 
and is rapidly permeating the elementary field, sensibly affecting 
the high school, and even touching the college. 

It is the opinion of the writer of this article that there are real 
values in both of these points of view, and that a combination of 
these values should result in a happy balance. As a means of com- 
munication, language must be mastered both by acquiring certain 
elements of the traditional body of knowledge concerning it and by 
applying this knowledge in practice involving social factors. While 
opportunity to acquire literary style should be provided for those 
who manifest aptitude for it, the chief stress should be upon skill 
for meeting life-situations. The tables suggest some of the more im- 
portant of these. 


































REPEATING CROW’S MEASUREMENTS 
LESLIE B. COOK 


Do we teach the student to enjoy and appreciate good litera- 
ture, or is the process of “vaccinating” him against anything la- 
beled “literature” still going on in high school? What books do the 
pupils remember favorably after a term of years, and how do they 
approach these books? These questions, always in the background 
of the English teacher’s mind, always a challenge to his method of 
approach to his subject, became so acute to me after a recent read- 
ing of Crow’s monograph, The Evaluation of English Literature in 
the High School,‘ that I determined to re-evaluate his findings by 
trying out his list on my own pupils. 

Readers of Crow’s work will remember that, beginning in 1917, 
he gave to students in some thirty high schools, which were widely 
representative, but rather closely centered around New York City, 
a questionnaire which sought to determine, for the 2,000 pupils in- 
volved, their reaction to the classics which they had read or studied. 
In order to make sure that the ratings were as objective as possible, 
he worked out a series of five scales in which the student adjudged 
the books mentioned as (1) interesting; (2) inspiring; (3) artis- 
tic; (4) desirable (to own or to recommend to one’s friends) ; 
(5) easy to read and understand. The rating scheme, while ob- 
viously very thorough, proved distinctly cumbersome to handle— 
Crow himself admitted that the first four items could be summed 
up in most cases by a median, with the last—ease of understanding 
—as a possible second factor. From the results obtained, along 
vith a great mass of data highly significant to the technician, he 
obtained a list of books in rank order. 

This list intrigued my interest so much that I made arrange- 
ments to test out the reaction of my own twelfth-grade students, 
some fifty in number, a fairly homogeneous group, with just about 
such training as would be given a student in any western small- 
town high school of nearly our enrolment—four hundred students. 

* Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Contribution to Education, No. 141 
(1924). 
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Directions for ranking each book were (1) interesting; (2) inspir- 
ing; (3) artistic; (4) desirable (to own or to give to one’s friends) ; 
(5) easy to read and understand. The papers were not signed, and 
in order to make the test a little more than fair to the Crow rating, 
the books were listed in the same order that they were finally rated 
by the Crow group. In handling the returns the classifications were 
found very cumbersome to handle, and with the comparatively 
small number of students (about fifty) the separate classifications 
were disregarded and the average of all five used to obtain the final 
rating. Crow used medians instead of the average. There was no 
other deviation from Crow’s methods. The impersonal touch is in- 
sured by the fact that the teacher announced that the results would 
be sent to Chicago and would have no bearing on grading or other 
local conditions. The average ratings obtained by my list are re- 
corded in Table I. 

What, if any, are the significant facts illustrated by this reval- 
uation of the classics? First, as I see it, is the quality of the litera- 
ture that is rated noticeably higher in the new scale than in Crow’s 
list. Books that were rated more than ten points higher in the 
modern scale are as given in Table II, in the order of variation. 

A study of this table reveals the fact that, with the exception 
of Black Beauty (this one I regret much), the books listed as rank- 
ing above Crow’s scale are all of a very good quality, as compared 
with the list as a whole. It is particularly encouraging to the hard- 
working English teacher to see four of Shakespeare’s plays boosted 
from the ranks of the barely endurable to the higher levels in the 
students’ affection. Chaucer goes from the bottom of the list to a 
place about which he has no need to blush, especially if one allows 
for the fact that to the modern reader the understanding of Chau- 
cer is as the translation of a foreign tongue. Not for thirteen num- 
bers does the Crow group list a work that might with entire safety 
be called really great literature, while my moderns put the Elegy 
in seventh place—I am perfectly sure that no overenthusiasm on 
my part could have influenced them unduly in the case of this par- 
ticular classic! 

To what may we lay this general improvement in the class of 
literature which our students are willing to admit to their enjoy- 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE RATING BY SENIORS IN LARAMIE HIGH ScHOOI 


Oh, Captain 

Little Women. 

Jane Eyre 

Ben Hur 

The Crisis 
orna Doone 


L 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
C 


all of the Wild 
Ancient Mariner 
Black Beauty 
Story of My Life 
Freckles 
House of the Seven Gables 
Macbeth 
The Virginian 
Hamlet 
Evangeline 
Merchant of Venice 
Julius Caesar 
Deserted Village 
Snowbound 
Last of the Mohicans 
Man Without a Country 
Chambered Nautilus 
Franklin’s Autobiography 
Prisoner of Chillon 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Enoch Arden 
De Coverley Papers 
Rip Van Winkle 
Sohrab and Rustum 
Lady of the Lake 
Vision of Sir Launfal... 
Poe’s Tales and Poems. 
Ivanhoe 
Silas Marner 
Macaulay: Life of Johnson 
Burns’s Poems 
Daddy Long Legs 
Lines to a Waterfowl 
As You Like It 
Tale of Two Cities 
To a Skylark 
Henry Esmond 
Twice Told Tales 
Chaucer’s Prologue 
Courtship of Miles Standish 
Fg ee 
Mill on the Floss 
Idylls of the King 
Il Penseroso Baan 
King of the Golden River 
David Copperfield... ... 
aS ere 
Lamb's Tales....... 
Dog of Flanders. . 
Odyssey 
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ment? I think the point of the matter is that English instruction in 
general has so far improved in the last decade that the advance 
which I noted would be common throughout the country. I am not 
sure that this decade is not indeed the longest so far experienced if 
we measure it by the amount of improvement. The ten years be- 
fore 1917 probably saw more advance in the theory of English 


TABLE II 


VARIATION OF CLASSICS IN MODERN SCALI 


House of the Seven Gables 45 

Black Beauty 46 

Deserted Village 14 

De Coverley Papers 13 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard 13 { 
Ancient Mariner 12 : 
Rip Van Winkle { 

Julius Caesar 34 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 3 5 
Lorna Doone 

Prisoner of Chillon , I 


Chaucer’s Prologue 25 11 


Last of the Mohica 


M I 
Hamle 2 13 
I e 1 Ta 24 14 
S ab and Ru I5 
Snowbound... 22 16 
Franklin’s Autobiograph 2 17 
Oh, Captain 20 I 
Henry Esmond 19 18 
Lines to a Waterfowl 18 19 
Life of Johnson 1s 2 
Jane Eyre 15 2 
Chambered Nautilus Is 2 
Odyssey 14 2I 
Il Penseroso 14 21 
Iliad I 22 
Merchant of Ve 12 2 
L’All ) 11 { 


teaching—took the study from the darkest of the dark ages, in 
fact, to the edge of the light—but it was left for the years imme- 
diately following the war to bring the light to the student himself. 
There are many reasons for this. In the first place, the decade has 
been unique in recent history for the whole field of civilization and 
education; the whole burden of proof has rested, not with the new, 
but with the ancient, to show that it was not the archaic and the 
useless. In the second place, the almost complete removal of for- 
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eign languages from the curriculum of the average student—in our 
school we make arrangements to teach all students English; not 
more than one-fourth of our enrolment needs to be provided for in 
any foreign language class—has put the English corps on the qui 
vive and has made it absolutely essential that we “put across” 
whatever we offer to our restless mobs, never more than half con- 
vinced that English can justify the unconscionable time it takes 
away from the athletics, the social activities, and the money-mak- 
ing preparations which are the real backbone of our modern school. 
Last, and I think perhaps most important, is the improvement in 
the typical textbook. If your memory has faded—or if perhaps 
your memory does not go back to the dark ages of English teach- 
ing—get your hands on a copy of the poorly printed, carelessly 
edited, psychologically absurd editions of the classics, especially 
Shakespeare, which were in general use as long ago as the beginning 
of the war, and compare with it the well-printed, nicely edited, actu- 
ally interesting texts which are offered to the present-day student. 
Note in the old edition the endless pages in fine print which had to 
do, vaguely, with the history of the play; variations in the facts 
from the Holinshed version (as if that made the slightest difference 
to a student, unless he was planning to be a classical scholar); the 
copious notes, hastily culled from the Variorium or some such eru- 
dite tome—“Should the comma on page 27, line 34, be where it is 
or where it is not?” . . . . shades of the pedant who wrote the 





first of three volumes in explanation of the iota-subscript in a moot 
passage of the Bible, only to find that in the new copy of the text 
which he had been forced to buy the mark was not there—had in- 
deed been a flyspeck in the first copy! Compare with this interest- 
killer the attractive pictures, the enticing descriptions of how the 
play was actually presented then and now, the simple notes of the 
new edition—and then wonder why the modern student has come 
to list Hamlet as a real piece of literature, not a regrettable basis 
for cramming! There is doubtless still much to do in the matter of 
making great literature vital; of giving it force enough to offset the 
scandal-sheet and the movie, but I doubt very much whether we 
will ever lose the ground we have gained since the beginning of the 
century. 
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The list as finally compiled is not without disconcerting notes, 
however. Obviously there is something wrong, locally at least, 
when so engrossing a work as The Tale of Two Cities drops to 
forty-second place in the list. Most of the students reporting were 
in my own class in the tenth year when they read this work. Some 
factor which I never did quite trace made them feel that the book 
is unreal, the characters lifeless, the historical events shown in an 
exaggerated light. Perhaps they are right. Perhaps my generation 
and the one before it were too much in the glamor of Dickens’ 
wonderful personality to get the true worth of his books. Maybe 
my old friend was right when he argued with me that Dickens, hav- 
ing chosen the language of his own day, even to its slang, had for- 
feited the right to be understood and appreciated by a later age, 
which knows the universal language of correct speech, but has for- 
gotten the evanescent nuances of popular diction. Thackeray, on 
the other hand, will grow more and more in the popular favor as 
the years go by—note the position of Henry Esmond in my list. 

Be that as it may, the novel stands low in the scale, and no ex- 
planation is readily at hand. It is interesting to note the consistent- 
ly low place of Burke’s Speech—I suppose we must all agree now 
that this work holds nothing of interest, probably nothing of value 
for the modern youth. Less agreeable to us who have followed the 
course of thought for the last few years is the low place given to 
both the J/liad and the Odyssey. There appears to be nothing in 
either of these books, as taught now, to hold the interest of the 
youthful reader. I still feel that the fault is with the teachers, 
rather than with the books themselves. I do not believe that a 
teacher who really felt the meaning of these great human docu- 
ments, who really sensed them as the life-story of a tribe, could 
fail to find in them elements which would appeal to the half-savage 
adolescent. I cannot prove whether I am right or wrong—I have 
had in this group no class upon which I could test out my “classi- 
cal” course and my Greek; I would not for one moment advocate 
that any other person spend the hours I wasted on Greek on the off- 
chance that he might make the //iad more vital to some Sophomore. 
But after all it was a translation that took Keats into “the realms of 
gold,” and I believe it would be a distinctly worth-while project 
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for some training-school to find out whether the teachers might not 
be given a concept of these first classics so vital that they might in 
turn pass it along to their pupils. 

This brings us to the question of what constitutes good litera- 
ture, as it applies to the life of the young person of today. No less 
striking than the feeble interest shown in one or two out-moded 
classics was the utter lack of response to several modern books 
which Crow included in his list, some of them ranking high. Many 
of the titles read like ancient history to the teacher herself—they 
were almost if not completely disregarded by the pupils. Examples 
of these are The Story of the Other Wise Men and Peter Sterling, 
both of which ranked among Crow’s first five. At the time his 
study was made we were talking a lot about recently published 
works of real worth; we were spending a lot of money upon these 
and compilations of essays concerning war problems which should 
be vital to the student—most of them moldered on the shelves. 
The question as I see it is this: Can we afford to take time that the 
student needs for the recognized classics of the world to present to 
him books which are of present-day popularity, but which run the 
risk of being forgotten within the next five years—or, to put it 
concretely, before he is ever out of college and among people with 
whom he will want to discuss great books—or use fictional charac- 
ters as typical of the things he wants to illustrate in his everyday 
business or social conversation. In one sense, all literature, and 
especially English literature, is a long continued story, in which 
each succeeding age takes for granted the expression of the ages 
before it in trying to clarify the riddle of the universe. Practically 
all modern literature is written with the assumption that the reader 
has read and digested the great theses of the past on moral and so- 
cial questions—is it fair to the student that we start him off on 
these last chapters without a knowledge of what the first ones said? 
It is most unlikely that he will go back afterward and read the first 
ones; we run the risk of his not appreciating the last ones. The ul- 
timate English course—which we will never reach, but which it 
does no harm to try for, will be founded upon the mental develop- 
ment of the student, and will pay no attention to the chronological 
order in which things were written. 
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ot The pupils were asked as an additional test to list the two 
n books which they had most enjoyed—I think all of us understood 
the question to mean books that were enjoyed at the time when 
they were read, regardless of the fact that they might now bore 
the more mature reader. From this list the ratings given in Table 
d III were secured. 

The list seems to me distinctly pleasing, with the exception of 


S 
y The Circular Staircase—friends who are addicts to the popular 
y mystery story craze assure me that this was no unworthy ancestor 
5 TABLE III 
’ 
. No. of ( 
5 a0Cs Choosing Choosing 
1. Ramona I 36 
p 2. Ben Hur 14 13 
om Sawyer 12 I 
4. Ivanhoe 9 12 
. Little Women 10 
6. Call of the Wild 12 I 
6. Treasure Island I 3 
8. The Virginian I I 
‘ 7. White Fang 12 
. Huckleberry Finn y 3 
». Circular Staircase I 9 
10. Jim Davis 8 I 
11. Heidi 2 6 
) 12. Silas Marner I 6 
13. Swiss Family Robinson 5 I 


Wild Animals I Have Known 5 


to the many which now clutter up the shelves of every library 
which I frequent in search of something “worth reading.” The 
books are, however, almost all of the novel type, indicating that as 
a Classic the novel is not popular but as an outside-reading require- 
ment it fulfils its purpose of holding the interest of the young per- 
son and keeping his affection over a term of years. Treat the novel, 
then, as something to be read in private; provide plenty of library 
copies, and above all replace them as fast as they get worn and un- 
attractive—as far as possible use new and recently illustrated edi- 
tions. Here again the publishers are playing into our hands. When- 
ever I sign on the dotted line and buy—or beg—a recently issued 
classic, I obtain, not a tome which shrieks “schoolbook,” printed in 
a fashion calculated to please nobody but the occulist, but a well- 
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printed, well-bound book that no one need be ashamed to display in 
his built-in bookcase—providing there is still any room left in 
such! Books like these on the shelves of the school library will 
foster the love of good literature, old and new, and will leave us 
time in the English classes to lead the students into fields which 
they could never penetrate by themselves. It becomes more and 
more obvious as the years go by that poetry must be understood 
technically to be appreciated, must be read aloud and analyzed, 
scanned and discussed, and that there is in America almost no 
agency outside the schools to do this for the average individual. 
The war gave us a start back toward poetry, and it is for us who 
teach to carry on the good work of keeping the ‘“‘maker’s” art alive 
among the people. 





LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES 
RICHARD N. THOMPSON 


Success in the organization and management of debating and 
literary societies in any type of school is dependent upon the recogni- 
tion and efficient handling of a few fundamental factors. The first 
of these is obviously the age range of the pupils. Debating can be 
carried on by pupils ranging from a high ability group in the fourth 
grade to university students, while it is apparent that declamations 
of an elementary sort may even reach down to the pupils of the first 
grade. Literary societies as such, however, can best be established 
in groups ranging from the seventh grade to the Senior year in 
college. 

A second and much more important factor is the number of pu- 
pils to be handled. A successful literary or debating society may be 
formed with from 8 to 250 members, but the more nearly the number 
approaches the range 24 to 48, the more likely it is that success will 
crown the venture. 

The third factor to be recognized and dealt with is the question 
as to whether the whole of a school or class is to be a part of the liter- 
ary society or societies to be formed, or whether merely a selected 
group will participate. With a background of experience taking in 
high school, preparatory school, and college, it seems to me that the 
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best plan is one in which students may be consistently and progres- 
sively trained but allowed to participate publicly only as they reach 
a standard which will not be prejudicial to the school. 

With this thought in mind, let us lay down the principle that if 
it has been decided that a whole school or class is to engage in this 
activity, society or club units be so arranged as not to exceed 48 by 
any appreciable margin, nor should they fall much below 24. In 
making these divisions into clubs or societies, it should always be 
borne in mind that the group must be so divided as to bring into play 
the principle of competition or class rivalry. As an example of this I 
cite the case of a school of about 220 pupils. The entire school had 
been divided arbitrarily into two societies, the Freshmen and Jun- 
iors composing one organization and the Sophomores and Seniors 
making up the second. There were two drawbacks in this situation 
which were readily apparent. The first drawback was the unwieldi- 
ness of the two groups of more than roo students, but more serious 
was the lack of any natural rivalry between the two groups. On my 
arrival, I promptly divided the entire group of students into the four 
natural classes, Freshmen, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, thus 
bringing the size of the largest group, the Freshmen, to approximate- 
ly 50. 

This brings me to the fourth factor, already perforce alluded to, 
that of the recognition or establishment of a rivalry, reward, or goal 
which will spur the students on to sustained effort. As indicated in 
my last paragraph, the spirit of interclass rivalry may be sufficient; 
where conditions seem to warrant it the rivalry between sexes may 
accomplish the result; but the best of all incentives has proved to be 
the pitting of school against school. 

Even in the case referred to, where each class had its society, I 
arranged matches: the Freshman team met a similar team from an- 
other school, and the Sophomore team met the Sophomore team 
from a neighboring school, the success of each class being deter- 
mined by competition inter pares, rather than by the sometimes dis- 
heartening spectacle of a green Freshman team contesting against a 
Senior group, older and, we trust, wiser. 

Where this rivalry is not deemed sufficient per se, it can be sup- 
plemented, in the case of senior high schools and junior colleges, by 
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the bestowal of emblems such as those secured through membership- 
at-large in the National Forensic League (a high school honor so- 
ciety with offices at Ripon, Wisconsin). In some cases a goal, which 
is neither a local nor a national award, may be fixed, but in my expe- 
rience a championship, or first place, however mythical, or an em- 
blem, however inexpensive, is superior in its effect to an indefinite 
ideal, which the students can rarely be brought to realize. 

The fifth factor is an extension of the fourth, and by this I mean 
that individuals or teams should be pitted against others in a series 
of elimination events, in which the whole of a society takes part, the 
goal being a definite ranking of the members of the society and the 
selection of a class or club team for competition with teams repre- 
senting other societies or schools. Where feasible, this should take 
place at least twice a year, so that those who failed through inexperi- 
ence may have the opportunity to better their ranking. This leads to 
my sixth factor, which is the arrangement of an interesting program 
for each meeting without constant brain-racking on the part of the 
faculty adviser. 

It has been my experience that if all the foregoing factors have 
been properly handied the arrangement of an interesting program 
will be found to have taken care of itself. Each meeting will have 
competitive events, in which each individual may share not only in- 
dividually but vicariously. It is evident that, in a selected group, the 
program may be made even more self-arranging and interesting. 

And now let us pass for a moment to the more pleasant task of 
indicating some of the ways in which the foregoing principles may be 
applied to the organization and management ofa literary society, by 
citing the history of one experiment with a small group of semi- 
selected pupils to show the method applied to an actual case. Varia- 
tions for larger groups and schools have been dealt with in the fore- 
going. 

Toward the beginning of a certain school year, while I was 
teaching in a Pennsylvania high school with some 2,000 pupils, I was 
approached by a group of two or three students, one of whom was in 
my classes, and asked if I would act as the faculty adviser for a de- 
bating society. (I afterward learned that the faculty had been vain- 
ly canvassed for one who would take the job.) I replied truthfully 
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that I had but two qualifications for the job, interest and willingness 
of spirit. I asked the privilege of attending one meeting of the club 
before giving a definite answer. 

In this case I had the advantage of a nucleus for the club, al- 
though there were all kinds in the original group, so that it was not 
a perfect start. In other cases I have picked the nucleus or had it 
picked for me. The ideal initial group is from 6 to 8. 

We organized tentatively for a few months with elected officers. 
I then suggested that if we were to be a literary club we would have 
to have a literary program, and suggested that we have it announced 
at the assembly period that all persons desiring to join the club 
would be received on the basis of a fivefold test. Applicants for 
membership were ordered to report about an hour late for our next 
meeting (which meant they were excluded from the business part of 
the meeting), and were to come prepared to read a selection of prose 
or poetry which they had previously selected. In this way the club 
was able to judge whether they had a good knowledge of printed 
English, a clear voice, and other essentials for a literary club, and it 
also gave them their first trial under circumstances in which nerv- 
ousness would be reduced to a minimum. Their second trial was 
based on a short declamation, the third on an original short essay, 
the fourth on the delivery of an original oration, and the fifth trial 
was based upon a type of oral work which the candidate thought 
would reflect his ability most creditably. After each selection, a 
critic committee composed of two or three members of the society 
made comments upon the selection, and were followed by the fa- 
culty adviser. Care was taken to encourage the candidate rather 
than discourage. After three trials were concluded, if they were out- 
standing the society would sometimes decide that they were willing 
to vote on the candidate on the basis of the three trials. In all other 
cases, five trials were required. By a progressive grouping of candi- 
dates, programs for all the meetings of the year can easily be pro- 
vided, and these programs will vary in literary form. 

When the number elected to membership increased the size of 
the club to 16, the 16 were divided up into eight debating teams, of 
2 each. These were pitted against each other successively in the 
manner of an elimination tournament, but with this variation: 
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When two teams met, there was always an outside judge. He de- 
cided which team won the debate. In addition, he was asked to de- 
cide which 2 out of the 4 were the best debaters, regardless of which 
team they represented. The debaters themselves were asked to do 
likewise by a sealed ballot. On a third ballot, the remainder of the 
society were requested to vote on the same issue. If the threefold 
ballot led to a practical tie, the faculty adviser decided the issue. 
The vice-president and the secretary sat with the faculty adviser 
when the ballots were inspected. In all my experience it was neces- 
sary but once for the faculty adviser to decide, and then it was a 
case in the lower division of the contestants. 

The 2 successful debaters in each 4 are placed in the upper divi- 
sion, and when the debates are over there will be one-half in the 
upper division and one-half in the lower. A similar method applied 
to the upper division will result in the ranking of the first 4 and the 
second 4, giving the society a first team and a second team, com- 
posed of 4 each, ready to meet all comers. 

What is more important still is the fact that the group thus se- 
lected is the product of the group judgment of the students, guided 
by older minds, but not obviously so. The club has an interest in its 
team and the candidates for the society who hear a debate and see 
how the selections are made are more than ever interested in joining 
the society. Thus we have two parts of the program, which auto- 
matically provide for themselves, such as readings, declamations, 
essays, orations, poetry, and dramatic excerpts of the would-be 
members, and the debates indulged in by the members. The busi- 
ness meeting will automatically provide a third important section, 
and to this may be added a very interesting section, that of the im- 
promptus. These may be furnished very properly by calling upon 
the members who were least prompt in arriving, i.e., the last three to 
arrive at a meeting, for an impromptu speech. These are apt to be 
humorous, but may prove very serious in the case of some speakers. 

A constitution is not a necessity, for the club can be run like the 
English government, largely on precedent. Roberts Parliamentary 
Rules can be used for general guidance. Neither may dues be con- 
sidered of great importance. If the meetings are held at the homes 
of the members, as we did once a month, it is a good rule to deter- 
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mine that not more than a certain amount may be spent by the 
household entertaining us. With 20 members this brings the group 
to a home once in two years. We had pins, but these were optional. 

One of the valuable customs is to have a modest banquet once a 
year at which former members of the organization may tell of the 
joys they experienced in the club and their own later experiences as 
a result of the training received while members of the club. 

The school debate team was made up as a result of a competitive 
debate between our club and the girl’s debating society, in which our 
club succeeded in gaining three out of four places on the school team. 

[ believe that these fundamental principles, as illustrated in the 
practical case given, together with instances of their application to 
larger groups, will be sufficient to guide even the most amateur into 
the successful organization and management of a literary society. It 
will be noted that the case I have given stresses debating, but the 
same principles can be used with oratory as a major, or dramatics, 
or even poetry.’ 





SHYLOCK 
A LESSON IN CHARACTER INTERPRETATION FOR THE 
NINTH AND TENTH YEARS 
H. WARD McGRAW 
Note.—The following plan assumes that the play has been read 
for the story and first impressions. 
MOTIVATION 
Give a true-false test like the one below. Let students answer by 
Ves, No, or Uncertain. The purpose is not to test comprehension or 
ability to get facts, but to give opportunity for the student to express 
his impressions of Shylock. 
THE TEST 
1. Shylock was a man of keen mind 
2. He was a mere trickster. 


3. He was good business man. . 


* Answers to problems along these lines will gladly be given if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed with the query, addressed to the author, R. N. Thomp- 
son, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 
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4. He was a good father. 

5. He possessed great self-respect and personal pride. 
6. He was dishonest. . 

7. He was petty and small. a 

8. He loved money for its own sake 


re 


o. He was vain... 


10. He was proud of his race. 
11. He had no sense of honor. 
12. He was naturally cruel and brutal! 


13. He was shrewd. ... 

He was cunning and deceitful. 
He was without tender feeling 
16. H 
17. He was lacking in dignity. 

18. He would do anything for money 


had no sense of right and wrong 


o 


19. He was jealous of the success of others 
20. He was without affection. .. . 
21. He was servile and cringing. 
22. He was ambitious for power. . . 
23. He was unscrupulous and unprinciple 
24. He was inhuman... 
25. He possessed a forceful and positive personality 
26. He was a coward... . 
27. He was without sympathy. 
28. He wastreacherous. . . 
29. He was naturally vindictive and revengeful 
30. He was thoroughly bad 
INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION 

After the test discuss the general topic: How do we judge char- 
acter in others? Guide the discussion to bring out the following 
common bases of judgment: 
1. By what a person does or refrains from doing 
2. By what a person says 
3. By the manner in which he reacts to things done to him 
4. By what others say of him 

The discussion should show, however, that the matter is not in 
reality quite so simple. To introduce the second phase of the dis- 
cussion, inject some such question as this: Suppose a boy on being 
informed that his father has been badly injured seizes another’s hat 
and runs home? Query: Is the boy a thief? Or, suppose a boy is so 
excited at the sudden opportunity to attend a football game that he 
rushes off to the game without money for his ticket? Does he neces- 
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sarily have a poor memory? Let the class explain these situations. 
The significant conclusion to work toward is that under the influ- 
ence of some overpowering feeling or passion, a person may act in 
a way to lead us to wrong conclusions as to his real character. The 
purpose of this phase of the discussion is to show that the four bases 
for judgment of character must be qualified, that there are in life, 
and hence in genuine literature, what we may call complicating fac- 
tors, so that: 
1. What a person does or refrains from doing, or 
2. What he says on any particular occasion must be considered in light of at- 
tendant circumstances, especially in the light of the mood or passion which 
dominated him at the time. 
How a person reacts must be considered in light of what we feel ought to be 
the reaction of such a person according to the “laws of human nature.” 
4. What others say must be considered in light of their attitude toward the 
person and their motives in speaking. 
ASSIGNMENT 
The assignment may be adjusted to the Group, Supervised 
Study, Contract, or what method the teacher will. It may be limited 
to one act or one scene, thus being adjusted to the period or time 
available. 
Have students do the following things: 
1. List things which Shylock does, or refrains from doing. (Things, of course, 
which show character.) 
2. List things he says. 
3. Note his reactions to things done and said to him. 
List what others say about him. 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


Place on the board a summary of the points developed under the 
Introductory Discussion. Take up the tabulated results of the test, 
and discuss them in light of the evidence turned up in the Assign- 
ment. 

Students can generally make out a good prima facie case in 
support of their impressions. The teacher will find her chief func- 
tion in the discussion to be that of turning the student back on him- 
self. For example, take the first question. Evidence in the affirma- 
tive is not difficult to find. Both Shylock’s debate with the Duke and 
his repartee with Gratiano are in point. Evidence to support the 
affirmative in questions No. 3 and No. 13 is not hard to find. Diffi- 
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culty arises when students are confronted with such a question as: 
“Granted that Shylock was keen and intelligent and a good business 
man, how did you account for the fact that he drew so faulty a 
bond?” Here we have an apparent contradiction to the prima facie 
case. How is this fact to be reconciled with the conclusion drawn 
from other facts of the play? Here what we called the ‘‘complicat- 
ing factors” discovered in the Introductory Discussion must be 
called into the discussion. Is the mood, feeling, or state of mind 
dominating Shylock at the time he drew the bond an answer to the 
apparent contradiction? 

As another example, take Questions 5 and 7. It will be noted 
that Shylock at first refuses to dine with Bassanio. Later he goes 
for the petty purpose of helping Bassanio waste his borrowed sub- 
stance, and still later we see him crying out upon the gaoler for tak- 
ing Antonio abroad—certainly a small piece of business. Here again 
we must refer to the “complicating factors” in judging character. 
This particular conflict also directs attention to the matter of “‘de- 
veloping character.” It would seem that Shylock’s ugly passion has 
a deteriorating effect, and that under its power he tends to become 
petty and to lose correspondingly in self-respect and personal pride. 

CONCLUSION 

Return the test papers. Let individual students comment on 
their first impressions in light of what the lesson has developed. The 
conclusion may be turned into a starter for a lesson to show: 

1. What is meant by truth to life in the creation of character 
2. What is meant by consistency in the creation of character 
3. The difference between static and developing characters 





WHAT DO YOUR PUPILS LIKE TO THINK ABOUT? 
LUELLA B. COOK 


What do you do when an assignment falls flat? When your pet 
theme topic meets with blank indifference? Not always can we 
count on our own enthusiasm to kindle a flame of interest in our 
students’ minds. There are days when pupils unanimously refuse to 
taste the stimulating fare that we have prepared for them. On such 
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days as these it is more profitable to probe the minds in front of us 
than to ransack our own. 

“What do pupils like to think about?” I asked a class of Juniors 
one day when my own suggestions of what they ought to like to think 
about drew forth weak response. A little general discussion pre- 
ceded the busy jotting down of ideas on a piece of notebook paper. 
This informal canvass yielded the following (abridged) illuminat- 
ing miscellany: 

1. How to pass in civics. 

2. Imagining I have a sport coupé of my own. 

3. My stage career. 

4. Trying to solve a problem in mechanical drawing 

People I have been: an orphan, a millionaire’s daughter, an aviatrix. 

It was interesting to note from this informal inventory how 
prevalent was the daydream and how meager the thinking beyond a 
reliving of the scenes in the immediate past, or an anticipation of 
scenes in the immediate future. Only here and there, the students 
discovered for themselves, was there real thinking self-generated. 

“Do pupils argue excitedly among themselves?” To our first 
page of random ideas, jotted down as they occurred, we added the 
following (abridged) list: 

1. The safety of flight. 

2. Which is better, to be beautiful and dumb, or smart but ugly? 

3. The merits of living in the country versus those of living in the city. 

4. Are teachers human? 

5. Has the long skirt come to stay? 

“Do boys do more serious, worth-while thinking than girls?” I 
propounded as a means of introducing a quest for actual data. Case 
Number 1, as we labeled it, was that of a boy overheard discussing 
the merits of a certain play in football. Case Number 2 was an argu- 
ment between two girls as to the best way of raising money for a 
house party. There was a spirited challenge in this quest for evi- 
dence to see whether the masculine mind outshone the feminine 
mind in its native haunts. The conclusion of our study was that too 
few minds are engaged in interesting pursuits. We next set about 
stimulating our minds into new fields. 

“What conclusions can you draw from your own observations ?”’ 
Suppose you set your minds to the following tasks: 
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1. Watch your fellow student. Can you detect evidences of human nature’s 
protective coloring? 

2. What differences can you observe first hand between the point of view 
of youth and age? 

3. Have you any solution, based upon your own observations, for the inat- 
tention at assemblies? 


something about their reading taste. 
5. Note the selection of foods in the lunch line. Do students need advice? 


Students wrote up their observations to resemble a clinical re- 
port and the morning class hour revealed a wealth of material from 
which to draw conclusions. The following opinions, based upon 
original evidence, are significant only because of the effort implied 
to learn a method of setting one’s mind to work. 

1. The bluffer can’t stand up under questioning. 

2. To hold the attention of others you yourself must have enthusiasm for 
your message. 

3. Students cover up their ignorance by much talking 
The mystery thriller is the top notch of average reading tast¢ 


n + 


At noon youth lives principally on sweets 


The list of ideas jotted down from day to day during this ex- 
periment in thinking was growing to a surprising length. One day it 
seemed wise to vary the procedure and students were asked to ex- 
change their papers. Each pupil was then confronted with a series 
of interesting glimpses into his neighbor’s mind. “‘What can you 
find to say about the quality of your neighbor’s mind? Is he a daring 
thinker? Conventional? Does he dwell too much upon the obvious? 
Has hea bent for humor? For irony? Is he practical? Mechanical? 
Fanciful?” Such questions as these gave the clues for appraisal. 

One day the class spent the recitation hour reading essays from 
volumes brought in from the library and jotted down titles that 
struck a responsive chord: “There Is No Rest for the Wicked,” 
“Speaking of Operations,” “Aunts,” “Dogs and Men,” “Winter 
Mist”—these were special favorites. 

“What titles of your own can you suggest to yourself? Look 
back over your pages of ideas. Do you find one you would especially 
like to develop? Has your neighbor put his finger upon something 
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. What a Golfer Thinks About. 
Taking Care of Children 


A Jealous Feline. 


. The Weather Man. 
. Pencils. 

. Women Drivers. 
. The Fine Art of Firing the Furnace 
On Choosing One’s Teachers 


This Hero Stuff! 


Don’t Sit in a Draft 
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you could enlarge upon for his benefit? What essay that you have 
read is in the style you would like to write?”’ The following list of 
titles seemed a decided improvement over my own stale list of theme 
topics; it suggests the Table of Contents for an interesting volume 
of light essays: 


FURROWS 
SARA ALLEN 


The white birds follow the plough 
As it furrows the earth. 
Unknowing, they herald the birth, 


Far-distant of 


vheat that shall blaze 


Through endless, mysterious days: 


Days close-wrapped 
In the sheaf of Time, 


As the grain is wrapped in the bud, 
And the bud in the seed. 


So my soul follows after its dreams 
Of the sky and the earth; 
Unknowing, it heralds the birth, 
Far-distant of love that shall blaze 
Through endless, mysterious ways: 


Ways close-wrapped 
In the sheaf of Time, 


As the grain is wrapped in the bud, 


And the bud in the seed. 
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SINCERITY IN SCHOOL DRAMATICS 

So many things make for sincerity in dramatics that it is not easy to 
select two or three. I have decided on the choosing of the play and the 
reading of the lines. 

It goes without saying that we can have no sincerity unless our plays 
give us a chance for it. Left to themselves most high-school students will 
prefer the obvious, the trite, the commonplace, because such things are 
easy to understand. They have no experience in knowing how to listen 
to a play, no chance to have cultivated a taste for what is sincere and 
challenging to the imagination; they do not know how to read a play, 
hear it, or visualize it. 

The eagerness of young people to do anything connected with the 
theater, their joy if they get a chance to act, make them happy to take 
part in any play the teacher may select, provided she has the power of 
making the play a live thing. So the censure for poor plays must fall 
largely on us. 

If we are to have good modern plays—the classics are another matter 
—we must pay royalties. So many people in asking help in choosing plays 
say, “We can’t pay royalties.” That is probably because the funds 
from the plays go for some other purpose. The minute we use the play as 
a money-making scheme for any cause, no matter how worthy, we begin 
doing it as cheaply as possible, and strengthen the idea most people al- 
ready have, that the play is valuable in proportion to the money it can 
raise. The play must be its own excuse for being. 

I do not know the best way to bring about an appreciation for better 
plays, but shall venture one suggestion. The one-act play, though many 
will not agree, gives an excellent opportunity for the production of many 
varieties of themes, and is a fine means for developing a critical judgment 
in an audience. If there are several people interested in production, a 
program of one-act plays permits a division of the work and gives audi- 
ence and actors the added stimulus of several directors. In ten years at the 
University of Colorado we have given over one hundred one-act plays, 
interesting and varied in theme, in setting, and in costuming. Thus our 
actors and audience have had much broader opportunity for enjoyment 
and for developing critical judgment than would have been possible had 
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we done only long plays. Often the situation has been too tense, too deli- 
cate, too subtle, too fantastic for our actors to have kept it alive for three 
acts, but we have had fine scenes in all moods. Our costume designers and 
makers, our property workers, our light men have had an opportunity to 
work out all sorts of problems. And best of all our actors and our audience 
have enjoyed the plays. 

Line reading, our second point, is a difficult thing to discuss to any 
advantage, but most young directors have more trouble with lines than 
with any other part of their work. Things seen are easier for most people 
to manage than things that must be felt or heard. I do not wish to mini- 
mize the importance of settings. They should be as beautiful as possible, 
but they cannot make a play. The play is the thing. If its spirit is there 
and the lines are read sincerely and with feeling, the audience will do much 
to fill in the lack of setting. 

But the art of reading is difficult. It presupposes that the reader has 
had an inner experience, that he is thinking the thoughts, feeling the emo- 
tions recorded on the page. Most people merely pronounce words, and 
leave the listener to supply the ideas and the mood; their reading is dull, 
lifeless, stilted, or maybe artificial. Surely not many people read affected- 
ly from choice, but they know no simple or sincere way to get an effect. 

From the many points that might be brought out on line reading, let 
us discuss three: listening, phrasing, and using the sense pause. 

A fine listener can do much to create what Gillette calls “the illusion 
of the first time.”” Too many young actors are thinking of their next 
speeches instead of listening intently to the speeches of others; they are 
never really a part of the play and their bodies are lifeless. A good listener 
not only hears, but responds simply and naturally to what he hears, maybe 
by leaning forward or back in his chair, by lifting an eyebrow, by smiling, 
by starting to speak, by standing rigidly, or by doing many other things 
suggested by the lines he hears. These seemingly little things keep bodies 
alert and a part of the scene, and make the play move rapidly, for with 
this response given to the situation, the cues will be picked up quickly 
and zestfully. 

With the situation well planted in the body we are now ready to begin 
work on phrasing—breaking speeches up into small thought groups, sub- 
ordinating some, making others stand out. Inexperienced readers do not 
give ideas, but words, sentences, even paragraphs. They hurry, gasp for 
breath, become stilted, speak in something akin to a monotone, lose all 
sense of the main ideas. Even students who are full of life and spirit in 
their own conversation become wooden and dead in saying the words of 
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others. If they can be trained to find the thought behind the words, and 
give it out in small bits instead of in one huge deluge, they will have made 
the first big step toward seeming naturalness. The differences between the 
two ways of reading must be illustrated by the teacher, not for imitation, 
for one cannot imitate the finding of ideas, but that the student may learn 
to hear these differences in speech and know how effects are obtained. 

Even after he has learned the value of breaking speeches up into 
ideas, the student may still be ineffective unless at the same time he ana- 
lyzes the situation far enough to realize that in conversation we have short 
pauses between ideas. In reading, these pauses give a chance to grasp 
fully the next idea; a new idea means light in face and eye, vividness 
of utterance, change of key and rate, in fact all the things that make for 
zestfulness in the interpretation of lines and character. 

It takes time and patience to train the inexperienced student to rec- 
ognize the value of the basic factors we have been discussing—memorizing 
lines is as far as he gets by himself—but the ultimate satisfaction to di- 
rector, actors, and audience is worth the effort. 

MABEL S. REYNOLDS 


BouLDER, COLORADO 





SHOULD STUDENTS THINK? 

Last spring I offered an American short-story course devoted mainly 
to a chronological study of the stories in Alexander Jessup’s large an- 
thology. “Rip Van Winkle,” naturally, was one of the first selections we 
discussed. When we came a few days later to (I believe) Willis’ story, 
“The Lunatic’s Skate,” I began the discussion by asking one of my girl 
students how she liked it. 

She hesitated for a moment and then, taking courage, answered doubt- 
fully, “I guess I oughtn’t to say it, but I like it best of any so far, better 
even. . . .” (she hesitated) “than ‘Rip Van Winkle.’” And she seemed 
to look relieved when the moments went by and I didn’t pounce fero- 
ciously at her over the desk. 

Every reader, I suppose, has had the same experience. There are 
certain pieces of literature which have been stamped as genuine. If they 
are of the upper few and date so long ago as 1819 they are “classics.” 
With most of these, the names of them at least, the average college stu- 
dent is familiar. To criticize these publicly, to question them, even to 
prefer something else, is a dangerous thing. 

The student grasps that fact with little effort, and it guides him along 
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a course which is safe, however unsatisfying it be. “I have heard of ‘Rip 
Van Winkle,’” he says to himself; “I have heard Irving praised highly 
and to a large degree because of this very story. I have never in my life 
heard of Nathaniel Parker Willis or ‘The Lunatic’s Skate.’ Ergo, though 
I prefer the latter story privately, I must in public fib and prefer the 
other.” (‘‘Fib” is the word; “lie” would be too strong; in such matters 
the undergraduate has no conscience pangs for having avoided truth 
where truth is not politic.) 

And isn’t this good logic? Doesn’t the average student find this course 
of sailing the safest one in waters that are troubled enough at best? And 
who has led him into this sophistry? 

Consider the student willing or eager to think for himself. Most of 
his judgments must of necessity be only intuitional, instinctive. He has 
few clearly catalogued likes and dislikes. He knows no more definitely, 
perhaps, why he prefers Willis to Irving than I know definitely why I 
should prefer that Gray had had his unseen flower waste a “fragrance” 
instead of a “sweetness.” And in such a condition he is helpless, even if 
he should try to argue for his view. Any teacher, with the powerful allies 
of authority, greater poise, and wider knowledge, can if he desires com- 
pletely deflate the student’s argument (and his enthusiasm) with a few 
well-chosen thrusts. And the pitiful thing is he only too often does. 

But the student still prefers Willis, even though unwisely, and mere 
praise of Irving and derogation, or neglect, of Willis won’t help him any 
to the truth. The upshot of the whole thing is the student pretends to 
accept Irving; he forms an unhealthy doubt, combat it as he will, about 
Willis; the teaching of literature (if I may be halfway facetious) becomes 
a tale told by an idiot; and literature itself becomes confusion worse con- 
founded. 

I feel that I know somewhat the truth of this I am saying. My own 
college days are too near, and memory of various inward rebellions and 
doubts is too vivid, for me to be talking completely without authority. 

I had a teacher once who, in many years of teaching, had settled for 
himself what he thought about everything. (So many of us give the ap- 
pearance at least of that!) Though this teacher’s opinions (his dogma, 
I almost say) were superior to most of mine perhaps, they certainly did not 
appeal to me so powerfully. But did I try to find out why he believed his 
to be better? Once or twice I did—until I found that original ideas from 
students only disturbed a teacher’s equilibrium, cast a shadow so to speak 
upon his omniscience, and always, by taking precious minutes, played 
havoc with the presentation of the material scheduled for that day. 
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On a quiz or assigned paper, I might believe what I pleased if I gave 
some plausible reasons (and that much was a godsend), but in class— 
“peace and slumberous calm.” 

Today I remember practically nothing of what that professor said; 
he is still an enigma, like the God of Calvin picking out by an unknown 
plan this or that to include among his Elect. 

Now, that teacher is one whose judgment I hold in high regard; in 
things literary his is an enthusiasm and delight which I would be glad to 
possess. If he had a divining rod that unerringly sought out treasure, why 
did he not give us its secret instead of only its aid during a few lecture 
hours? Now I am helpless, for he and his divining rod are far away, and 
I cannot be running back to him whenever I find new likely ground. 

If all the student wants is to be told definitely and forever what the 
classics in literature are, he might buy for a dollar or two a list of them, 
carefully and competently selected, long enough to furnish him with read- 
ing till he die of eye strain or insanity. He might even buy for another 
dollar or so a book that would tell him, in his spare moments and without 
four years’ tuition, “how to know good literature.” But few students care 
about the first; they have to be taught to care. And the average one will 
find the latter, by itself, of little use. 

A thousand articles on flying can’t make a pilot of us; we don’t learn 
in books how to swim, or cook, or typewrite. We try those things for our- 
selves. We learn from our mistakes as well as from our successes. And, 
granted some native ability, we learn and improve most surely and rap- 
idly if we have the help of one more expert than we. He does not, if he is 
wise, tell us: do this or that. He tells us: do this or that—because. Thus 
the intelligent procedure. Do I need to add that I think the same pro- 
cedure is the intelligent one for learning to know books? 

PAuL PaGE Faris 

HENDRIX-HENDERSON COLLEGE 

Conway, ARKANSAS 





DECORATING MY SOPHOMORE ROOM 


I wonder if most new teachers don’t experience a feeling of depres- 
sion when they are shown the room in which they are to spend almost a 
year of their lives teaching English or whatever it may be. 

My room had once been a chemistry laboratory—a white enamel sink 
decorated one wall. Another wall was almost a Medusa head with its tan- 
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gles and curves of black, snakelike heating pipes. But the walls were liva- 
ble, tinted a soft cream color. The windows were a joy, long, deep, and 
opening over an inspiring view of a small lazy river which sometimes was 
a sapphire blue, and at other times an ominous black. 

Right then and there I decided that something must be made very at- 
tractive in order to keep the eyes from the incongruous sink and the ugly 
pipes. The windows were the main source of beauty in the room. I de- 
cided they must be made even more alluring. Sash curtains of orange tar- 
latan were put over them. These curtains were rodded at each end in order 
not to appear to be an imitation of mother’s net curtains which, of course, 
would have been ludicrous. Our curtains imitated nothing. They were 
merely a means of making our room a bit more cheery and pretty. The 
tarlatan gave a surprisingly gay air to our north room, where we had only 
a ray or two of the morning sun. It also permitted us to see the river since 
it was light enough to be transparent. 

Our bookshelves were a boon to us, but they were a nondescript dark 
color. Why not brighten them so as to draw attention to what they held 
for us? A soft apple-green paint was applied. The ugly brown waste- 
basket came in for its share of green paint, as did the chalk box and the 
dirty rims of our bulletin boards. 

A reading table belonged to our room. A painted black top made it 
an atrocity at the same time that it was a necessity. We needed a service- 
able and a charming cover for the table that was to hold our magazines 
and papers. Oil cloth was serviceable, and a piece with a “chintzy” design 
of little flowers in colors that harmonized with our orange and green com- 
bination was chosen. 

“But when does a new English teacher have time for interior deco- 
rating?’’ you complain. 

‘Take time and get people to help you,” I answer. Instead of leaving 
the school exactly on schedule, stay overtime two evenings. Your painting 
is finished in those few hours. Let the home economics department make 
your curtains as an extra project. Let the manual training department 
put up your curtain rods. Two or three hours of your time finds your 
schoolroom fit to live in! 

“Ts that really worth while?” you wonder. 

When a boy who is rather unobserving and taciturn came into the 
room one morning and remarked, “Heck, this doesn’t look like a school- 
room!” I was glad that I had rebelled from living in a gloomy box for 


eight hours out of every day. - = 
_— KATHERINE KEEBLER 


STOUGHTON, WISCONSIN 
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TO NICELY SQUELCH A PROOFREADER 

The devil can quote Scripture to his own purposes. The dying tree 
sends out many shoots. A sense of inferiority may father a brazen front, 
and guilty craftsmanship often vehemently defends its own carelessness 
with a dozen plausible arguments even for a split infinitive. 

Take an example: “Moths in your house—to thoroughly, permanent- 
ly and easily eliminate them—” began the copywriter’s sentence, to which 
the blue-penciler objected, suggesting that a few more adverbs, added, 
might make the copy as ponderous and involved as a German thesis on 
chemistry, with the last half of the verb at the end. 

The copywriter was spoiling for an argument. “Why, you narrow- 
chested comma chaser, have you ever heard of the rhetorical principle of 
suspense? When the Teuton breaks his verb and packs precision between 
its ends he serves notice that something interesting is coming in the next 
line, the next page, the next chapter. The murder will be solved, or the 
heroine kissed. 

“See the beautiful suspense I have created here. You can’t tell 
whether I am planning to thoroughly, permanently, and easily breed 
moths, or dress them in fine linen, or cure them of bromidosis, or gently 
annihilate them, until you get to that action part of the infinitive. 

“Yet that is only one reason. See how much more interesting, effec- 
tive, and unusual it is to thoroughly, permanently, painlessly, and easily 
murder moths than merely to eliminate them efficiently and perpetually. 

“Further, don’t you think your horn-shelled eagle eyes might seek for 
beauty of diction in my copy, rather than for its rough edges?” 

So much for that encounter. Later in the day the copyman wrote: 
“The wise contractor ordered his foreman to immediately apply a surface 
coating of Blank’s Paint to protect the new work.” The proofreader cor- 
rected the derelict infinitive, agreeing that the adverb might be placed be- 
fore or after, as the copyman choose. 

“May lightning singe your whiskers, forty-niner,” said the copywriter. 
“Am I telling this banquet story or are you? Must I change my plot to fit 
the English grammar you studied in high school? Did the boss tell the 
foreman immediately, or did he mean that the new work was to be pro- 
tected immediately, or as I put it, that he was to act now, at once, pronto? 
Now read these three sentences: 

The contractor said to immediately paint to protect the work. 
The contractor said immediately to paint to protect the work. 
The contractor said to paint immediately to protect the work. 
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Also read this one: 
The foreman agreed immediately to immediately paint immediately to pro- 
tect the work! 


Get my point, old life-preserver? Now, old Reed and Kellogg, I suppose 
that ninety times out of a hundred it isn’t nice to split an infinitive, but 
you let me do it now and then, that’s a good fellow. You wouldn’t want to 
edit Ring Lardner’s split infinitives, would you, and thus keep a million 
folks from laughing? You wouldn’t want to edit out the eloquent splits 
that come in the infinitive of the Fourth of July orators. You wouldn’t 
want to make a jingler preserve and adhere to the infinitive law if it spoiled 
his meter or roughed his smooth flowing verses. Well, let mine alone some- 
times, too, that’s a good fellow. 

“You would get farther with me if you proved that split infinitives 
are not effective, colorful, smooth, or clear. But can you? And for every 
high-hatter who writes his infinitives ‘correctly,’ I can show you a good 
writer or copyman who gets away with dividing his. I can give you ex- 
amples to more than equal yours. 

‘“‘Now don’t say, ‘to equal more than yours,’ or even ‘more than to 
equal yours.’ ” 

So the proofreader went his way, nicely squelched for the moment. 
But, being a systematic fellow, he returned later, and by way of making 
his peace, brought with him a page from his notebook: “It may be per- 
missible to split an infinitive in order to create suspense; aid clearness; 
add interest and variety; preserve local color; make fun; versify correct- 
ly; give oratorical effects. See, I have taken the gist of what you argued, 
and made rules of it,” said the proofreader. 

“Hey, shades of Noah Webster, I want to emphatically protest, old 
funny face, at that page. That is the very thing you ought not todo..... ” 

“There is another,” said the proofreader, and he made a notation, 
“give emphasis.” 

“Hold on a minute, boy, I am protesting against rules and pedanti- 
cism and triteness. hig 

“Still another,” said the blue penciler, as he wrote, “avoid triteness.” 

“Say,” exploded the copyman, “I am talking about general principles, 
not about rules of detail. You will be coming in, one of these days, with a 
lot of extra split infinitives and proving by that page that you are right. I 
am talking about the general unity of copy. ? 

“Good,” said the editorial man as he wrote still another line, “create 
effect of unity.” 

“You are hopeless. This is a matter bigger than rules. Language is in 
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a state of flux, and I am a fluxer. General practice as given in the rule- 
books are fine. But a copyman has to preserve his independence. Spirit of 
seventy-six. Magna Charta. Joan of Arc, you know, and all that. Gotta 
be independent of the rules. 

“Why? Well, let me tell you. The big thing is to get the idea over, to 
create the effect, to make the point, to start the sale. Words and para- 
graphs and grammar and rules are only tools. Forget ’em if they bother 
you and get in your way. Get the point over anyway you can. Make mo- 
tions. Draw pictures. Do anything to get the effect you need, to get the 
idea over. 

“Tf you want a thing to sound colloquial and the split infinitive helps, 
why use it. The big thing is the idea, the story, the action, the argument, 
the sale, the kick. Craftsmanship and technique are fine when they help 
and bum when they hinder. If they interfere, throw them overboard, ditch 
them. When technique gets so interesting that you try for perfection in 
craftsmanship rather than for perfection in punch, it’s high time for a new 
technique—get me, kid?” 

Then the proofreader, duly chastened, but unrepentent, went back to 
his desk and pondered over the harangue, and finally got out his looseleaf 
notebook and revised it, as follows: “It may be permissible to split in- 
finitives in order to create suspense; to aid clearness; to add interest and 
variety; to preserve local color; to make fun; to versify correctly; to aid 
oratorical effects; to increase emphasis; to avoid triteness; to create effect 
of unity; to be independent; to be colloquial; to emphasize the idea rather 
than the form; to be contrary!” 

EpcarR PAuL HERMANN 
Fr. WAYNE, INDIANA 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 








































EDITORIAL 

Literature teachers the world over face an ancient dilemma: 
force or freedom, the mailed fist or the open hand, required or free 
reading. For the leaders of the old régime there 
was no question and no dilemma. Their revelation 
illumined a single shining road to our literary her- 
itage. They entertained no doubts that they knew with exactness 
and finality the literary masterpieces and the dosage suited to the 
cultural development of young Americans of ten thousand varying 
racial and environmental backgrounds. The preferences and judg- 
ment of their charges seemed to them at best a jungle of blind error 
and dense ignorance which it was their duty and pleasure to replace 
with their own prejudices and approved knowledge. And, as so often 
happens, fixed and stentorian opinions were accepted as final author- 
ity. Only in the present generation have the forces of the Dewey 
democracy, supported by the penetrating researches of Crowe and 
Cavins, Jordan, Hermans, and Washburne shattered the pro- 
ponents of forcible literary feeding into a thousand defensive 
camps. And the pendulum still swings. Except for certain small 
eastern private schools there is now no articulate body of opinion 
in America advocating the required reading prescribed three dec- 
ades ago. 

But the victory has been too complete and it has come upon us 
too quickly. Our abrupt deliverance from a rigid program of a few 
ill-adapted classics to the possibility of wholly unguided and unre- 
stricted pupil reading has sometimes led to such present-day equiva- 
lents of Horatio Alger and Elsie Dinsmore as Zane Grey, Peter B. 
Kyne, and the True Story Sisters. To dignify these levels with the 
approval of the school is to invite reaction. To some minds the only 
recourse is a return to required reading, but with the significant dif- 
ference that we are not to return to the classical preferences of the 
major prophets of literary criticism. Instead, the flanking movement 
is to base required reading, at least in part, upon the preferences and 
known comprehension abilities of the great masses of pupils as they 
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are discovered by careful studies. Must we, then, force our pupils 
to do even a part of the reading which we declare is building a life- 
long love of literature? At the lowest common denominator, how 
far can classes be driven along the pathway to appreciation by stri- 
dent nagging and the bludgeon of threatened failure? 

Fortunately, trained, enthusiastic teachers of literature need not 
answer that question. There is a third pathway to literary taste and 
a cultivated knowledge of the best that the world has felt and 
thought. Able teachers have followed it since the first rude ballads 
were taught the younger generation within the circle of the tribal 
camp fire. Free choice conditioned by competent leadership and the 
social pressure of the literate public is an ancient formula being re- 
discovered today in hundreds of “progressive” schools. Teachers— 
leaders—for whom literature is one of the vital springs of life need 
only announce their program and eager pupil-followers gather about 
them, resolute to undertake the slow, steady climb that leads up to 
the alpine fields and glistening peaks of their literary heritage. The 
futile, the sterile, the impatient, and the fact-grinders must flourish 
over their subjects the whiplash of formal, inflexible requirements. 
Dogberry fanaticism, in this as in every age, rejects enjoyment as a 
mark of “soft pedagogy.” Teachers of literature worthy of their 
calling are experienced fellow-travelers beckoning their pupils into 
an enchanted country. They can no more require appreciation than 
a friend friendship or a lover love. 

There are a few neglected or thwarted students who will not, or 
cannot, set up their own goals for literary achievement within our 
courses, or having set up goals, lack the stamina to reach them. For 
these unfortunate victims of inferior teaching—or weak germ 
plasm—we can offer partial credit, for what is done, and our en- 
couragement to continue their efforts. 

H. D. R. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION MOVES UP 


Number 1, Volume I, of the English Section News was issued in No- 
vember, 1929, as the organ of the Junior-Senior High School English Sec- 
tion of the State Teachers Association of Texas. The leaflet will be issued 
in January, March, and May, 1930, and thereafter eight times a year from 
October to May, inclusive. The subscription price is $1.00. The members 
of the Editorial Board are: Bertha Jackson, editor, Clara Rowe and Pau- 
line Warner, of Dallas; Mabel Sattersfield, of Lufkin; Mattie Jones, of 
Tyler; and Cynthia Frank, of Dallas, associates. The Board wishes to 
secure contributions from all sections of the state and from all types of 
schools. Material may be addressed to the editor or to the chairman of 
the Section at Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Texas. 





SIXTH ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 

Junior and senior high school pupils are again eligible to compete in 
the annual contest sponsored by the Scholastic for the $4,500 to be offered 
in 252 prizes. Thirty-nine of the cash prizes are in the literary division and 
will be largely awarded for winning short stories, essays, and poems, with 
some attention given to travel, historical articles, and book reviews. The 
outstanding material submitted will be featured in the Scholastic’s annual 
student-written number, to be published in April, 1930, and will also be 
included in Saplings, the Scholastic’s anthology of the best writing in 
American high schools. For further information address The Scholastic 
Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 





FOR TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

The Service Bulletin for Teachers of Speech announces in its initial, 
current issue that it has been founded to supply primary, secondary, and 
college teachers of speech with timely suggestions which may be applied 
immediately to improve teaching or coaching methods. The editors are 
Edwin H. Paget, North Carolina State College, and John A. McGee, of 
Purdue University. Subscriptions are $1.00 for the four numbers issued 
each year. Address orders to Dean Ralph Dennis, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

E. Edith Pipkin has alternated periods of graduate study at Colum- 
bia and teaching in southern colleges. Recently she was assistant pro- 
fessor of English in Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. The 
suggestion for her article originated with Dr. Charles Sears Baldwin, of 
Columbia. 

J. W. Sewell (B.A. Vanderbilt University) has been head of the de- 
partments of English and German in the Fogg High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; lecturer in the Summer School of the South at Knoxville, 
Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, and Tulane University, and is 
now head of the English Department of the Isidore Newman Manual 
Training School, New Orleans. He is the author of English Grammar, 
School Grammar (in co-operation with Baskerville), and Practical Eng- 
lish. 

C. L. Townsend (Ph.D. Harvard) is head of the department of Eng- 
lish at Southwestern College, Memphis, and the author of Problems on 
Nine Plays of Shakespeare, The Foes of Shakespeare, Shakespeare and 
Woodrow Wilson, Shakespeare, the Prophet, and Shakespeare in the 
High School. The last three are pamphlet publications. 

Elizabeth W. Baker (A.M. University of Chicago; Ph.D. Peabody 
College for Teachers) specialized in oral English at the Oak Cliff High 
School for a number of years, taught in the summer school of Peabody 
College for Teachers, and is now professor of English in the State Teach- 
ers College at Fredericksburg, Virginia. Among her numerous research 
projects and publications are: Spoken English and How to Teach It,a 
book for high-school and college teachers; Great Speeches, a compilation 
for the junior high school; and Oral English, an original text for high 
school and college published by Allyn and Bacon. She has ready for pub- 
lication a book of exercises in usage and sentence power for high schools 
and colleges which stresses oral English, and is working on a series of ele- 
mentary language books. 

Leslie B. Cook (B.A., A.M. University of Wyoming) has been a 
member of the English faculty in the Laramie, Wyoming, High School 
for the past fifteen years. His present study was suggested by Professor 
Lyman’s course, The Teaching of English Literature in the High School. 

Richard Nelson Thompson (A.B. Cornell; M.A. Lehigh University) 
has had a varied experience as a classroom teacher, high-school principal, 
member of the United States Diplomatic Service abroad, and is now pro- 
fessor of English and modern language and a member of the Committee 
on Literary Societies and Debating at the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
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College, West Chester, Pennsylvania. He has been represented in Poets 
of the Future. 

H. Ward McGraw (A.M. Colgate) qualified for the New York bar 
but joined the A.E.F. as a lesser evil. Previous to accepting his present 
position as head of the department of English of the State Normal School, 
Cortland, New York, he was head of the department of English of the 
Plattsburg High School. He is a past president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English and author of Prose and Poetry, a series for 
the high school, and The Teaching of Literature, a manual. 

Luella B. Cook (A.M. University of Minnesota) has long been a 
member of the English faculty of Central High School, Minneapolis. She 
wrote the original text, Experiments in Writing; and a second volume, 
Experiments in Reading, will soon be off the press. This article is the 
fourth of her series of practical lesson plans written for the Journal. 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen (B.A. Pomona College) is a member of the 
English faculty of Excelsior Union High School near Los Angeles. She 
was one of the group who wrote Poems by the Four of Us, and has had her 
work published by the Pasadena Southland and McGroarty’s page of the 
Los Angeles Times. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


A. Starbuck is a member of the English department at Iowa State Col- 
lege, who is specializing in the development of an inductive method for the 
teaching of English composition. 

Robert L. Ramsay (Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University) is professor of 
English at the University of Missouri, where he teaches courses in the 
English language. He was a member of the National Council committee 
whose report on “Training in English Language for English Teachers” 
was published in the December, 1928, English Journal. He has edited 
Magnificence, a moral play by John Skelton, and Short Stories of America. 

Kenneth I. Brown (A.B. University of Rochester; Ph.D. Harvard) 
formerly taught at Harvard and is now acting head of the English de- 
partment at Stephens College. 

Howard Francis Seely (A.B. University of Michigan; M.S., A.M. 
Columbia University) has been head of the secondary department of 
English at Goshen, Indiana, and at the Scarborough School, New York; 
director of English at the John Burroughs School, St. Louis; visiting pro- 
fessor in English at the Michigan State Normal College, Mount Pleasant; 
and visiting professor in education at Teachers College, Columbia. He 
is now associate professor of education at Ohio State University. 
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PERIODICALS 


Extensive Reading versus Intensive Study of Literature. By Ralph 
R. Williams. School Review, November, 1929. “For achieving the aims 
of instruction in literature, is the extensive reading of literature more ef- 
fective than the intensive study of a few selections?” is the author’s state- 
ment of the problem which he subjected to a semester’s experimentation 
in six Freshman literature classes in the Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

Of the six classes involved in the investigation, two were taught by 
the experimenter and four by three other members of the English staff of 
the school. In the two classes taught by the experimenter, the methods 
were alternated, one class proceeding by the extensive-reading method 
and the other by the intensive-study method for the first ten weeks of the 
semester and vice versa for the second ten weeks. In the other four classes 
the teachers followed their customary methods in which they sincerely be- 
lieved. In two of the latter classes the method was extensive and in two 
intensive. Three additional features of the control technique were as fol- 
lows: first, the pupils in the contrasted classes were paired on the basis of 
ability as measured by four criteria, namely, general intelligence as meas- 
ured by the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, reading comprehension as 
measured by the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, word knowl- 
edge as measured by the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, and marks in 
English for the preceding semester; second, the experiment was carried 
through an entire semester and the pupils were exposed to the full round 
of literature commonly studied in the 9A semester; third, a number of 
criteria were used for the measurement of results. Test papers were scored 
by an impartial outsider who knew nothing of the issues involved in the 
experiment. 

The criteria used in measuring the results of the experiment were as 
follows: (1) tests of the pupils’ comprehension of the literary selections 
read by all the classes; (2) tests of the pupils’ memory of details of liter- 
ary selections; (3) improvement in reading comprehension; (4) improve- 
ment in word knowledge; (5) stenographic reports of recitations; (6) 
anonymous pupil comments on the semester’s work; and (7) records of 
the reading done by the extensive-reading classes. 

The author’s conclusions are favorable to the extensive-reading rather 
than the intensive-study approach to literature. 

Better Backgrounds for English Teachers. By Leslie H. Mead. 
Teachers College Journal, November, 1929. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege is proposing an alternative to the present unguided plan of teacher- 
training in English. The proposed procedure involves individual guidance 
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and instruction very similar to the tutorial system. All college students 
desiring to major in English will announce their course very early in the 
Freshman year. Such students will be placed immediately under the guid- 
ance of a member of the English department, preferably one with whom 
they are taking regular courses. It is to be the business of the teacher- 
adviser to outline, with some individual freedom of judgment but in ac- 
cordance with certain “cultural background which the department has 
agreed all English teachers should have,” a course of reading, research, 
travel, and personal contacts for each student under his tutelage. Such 
personal and individual guidance does not, of course, exclude group meet- 
ings. Such a program will continue throughout the regular four years of 
work and close with a general examination, oral or written or both, and 
employ standardized examinations. 

Nature and Art in Language. By Otto Jespersen. American Speech, 
December, 1929. National languages, such as English, French, and Ger- 
man, are often said to be “natural,” while constructed languages, such as 
Esperanto, have been called “artificial.” There are many reasons why 
this distinction does not describe the situation accurately. Most of our 
common words, such as house and green, go back to immemorial time, and 
their origins are buried in the experience of the people. An increasing 
number of words, such as kodak, have been consciously coined, often with 
supreme contempt for the ordinary rules of word formation, and have 
come into a wide usage. Scientific terms frequently have been coined from 
Latin and Greek, such as hydrogen, oxygen, and aluminum. In addition 
to the ending ium, such endings as ite and ol, taken from alcohol and now 
a part of such words as methol, naphthol, phenol, are common. Poets and 
novelists are responsible for extremely few word coinages, but they have 
given wide currency to words already used in everyday speech. Certain 
suffixes—note eria—have spread with amazing rapidity, giving rise to a 
whole series of new words—cafeteria, chocolateria, fruiteria, and lunch- 
ateria—even bobateria, a shop for bobbing women’s hair. 

Changes in words may come about through conscious actions, exactly 
as the Danish word bil came to supplant automobil throughout the Scan- 
dinavian countries because of a prize contest conducted by a Danish 
newspaper twenty-five years ago. Derrymander—after Elbridge Derry, 
governor of Massachusetts in 1812, is an example of another kind of in- 
stantaneous coining. 

It is more natural for a writer or a speaker who wishes to express an 
idea for which there is no word in the English language to coin a new term 
or import foreign terms. There is a wide diversity of usage here. Old Eng- 
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lish fashioned native words for hundreds of new notions introduced since 
Christianity. Modern English prefers to go to French and Latin and 
Greek; Icelandic and Finnish both coin native words. Written language 
itself is “unnatural.” Rules for building a constructed language for inter- 
national purposes might well follow the rules given here: first, so far as 
possible note the single element of the language to be arbitrarily coined; 
second, where there is no perfect international word (or “‘stem”’ or “root’’) 
the form that approaches that ideal should be taken; third, sometimes 
ready-made words should be adopted from national languages, and, again, 
new compounds or derivatives should be formed with the speech material 
already incorporated in the language; fourth, the Latin alphabet should 
be used, because it is known to the greatest number. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1926-1927, by John 
D. Wolcott, is Bulletin No. 22 (1928), Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1929, 
25cents. .... 

Issued by the same office: Requirements for High-School Graduation, 
by Carl A. Jessen, is Bulletin No. 21 (1928), 5 cents. Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Education 1906—1927 is Bulletin No. 17 (1928), with Index by 
author, title and subject by Edith A. Wright and Mary S. Phillips, ro 
cents; Major Trends of Education in Other Countries, by James F. Abel, 
is Bulletin No. 13 (1928), to cents; Secondary Schools of the Southern 
Association, by Joseph Roemer, is Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 16 
(1928), 20 cents. Record of Current Educational Publications, com- 
prising publications received by the Bureau of Education, is Bulletin 
No. 23 (1928), 20 cents. Salary Scales in City School Systems (1928 
29) is a Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol- 
ume VII, No. 3, May, 1929, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
Bins 05 OE. «so + Youth and the True is a report of a recent 
Henry C. Frick experiment in introducing a group of outstanding sci- 
entists direct to high-school pupils, with the comments of the pupils as 
Volume I, No. 3, of “School Betterment Studies,” Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
ee An Outline for a Suggested Four-Year Course in Eng- 
lish in a Three-Track Classification in Secondary Schools has been issued 
by Alice Cecilia Cooper, of Modesto Junior College, Modesto, California. 
Vitalizing the High-School Curriculum is Research Bulletin, Volume VII, 
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No. 4, December, 1929, of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 25 cents. Four publications 
of the University of Illinois at Urbana are: Supply and Demand as Ap- 
plied to High-School Teachers, by Lewis W. Williams, Bulletin No. 26, 
February 26, 1929, free. A Critical Study of Measures of Achievement 
Relative to Capacity, by C. W. Odell, 50 cents. The Use of Scales for Rat- 
ing Pupils’ Answers to Thought Questions, by C. W. Odell, 50 cents. Tech- 
niques Used in Dealing with Certain Problems of College Teaching, by 
Aretas W. Nolan, free. The January and April issues, 1929, of the Culver- 
Stockton Quarterly contain Parts I and II of the study, “The Kailyard 
School of Fiction,” by Ada Wallace Roberts. ... . “Philosophical In- 
struction in Harvard University from 1636 to 1906,” by Benjamin Rand, 
is a reprint issued from the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. ... . Recent Poetry from the South, by Addison 
Hibbard, an outline for individual and group study, is Volume VIII, No. 4, 
University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Chapel Hill, 50 cents. 
A National Survey of Conditions in Freshman (College ) English, by War- 
ner Taylor is Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 11, May, 
1929, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 20 cents. ... . Rotating Plan 
for the Study of Occupations is a program by Josephine Boyle and John 
H. Saul for the use of classes in English and vocational civics, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ... . The Magazines of the 
1890’s, by E. Lenore Casford, is Volume I, No. 1 of the “Language and 
Literature Series” issued by the University of Oregon, University Press, 
Eugene, Oregon, 75 cents. “How To Use Your Library,” a series of ar- 
ticles on libraries for high-school and college students, by Louis Shores, is 
reprinted from the Scholastic, Scholastic Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE DOGMA OF “CORRECTNESS” EXPOSED’ 


Professor Sterling Andrus Leonard’s Doctrine of Correctness is going 
to be an immense help in the teaching of high-school composition. Al- 
though the metaphysical nonsense of a correctness derived by logic or 
divination has been expounded in many details by Lounsbury, Hall, and 
others, there has never before been a complete treatment of the fanciful 
nature of the whole system of dogmatizing about “right” and “wrong” in 
idioms. This exposure that Leonard makes of the pantheon of bugaboos 
is as gruesome as it will be salutary. 

If anyone considers the full meaning of the following statements 
about most of the rhetorical reasoners of the eighteenth century, he will 
see the gruesomeness of their doctrine: 

They assumed the power of reason to remold language completely, and ap- 
pealed to various principles of metaphysics or logic, or even made pronounce- 
ments on mere individual preference posing as authority. 

They viewed language as an entity, with a “genius” of mirroring actuality. 
.... The “entity” theory greatly influenced thought on English usage, and 
controls popular views on the subject today. 


The salutary effect that the book will have on practical teaching may 
be judged by an excerpt from page 238: 

Whole heaps of the prejudices, taboos, and prescriptions of eighteenth- 
century writers were carried entire into the books of writers who followed them, 
so that a majority of their ideas, based as most of these were in metaphysical 
and illogical concepts of language and usage, may nevertheless be found today 
earnestly and convincedly taught in schools. A cleaning out of this ancient pur- 
ist muddle is suggested as essential before we can do any effectual teaching of 
composition. 


Professor Leonard explained cogently in the English Journal twelve 
years ago (“Old Purist Junk”’)* what baseless superstitions most of the 
taboos in diction are; in 1927° he returned to the attack in “Current Defi- 
nitions of Levels in English Usage” (with H. Y. Moffett). It is almost in- 
conceivable to us nowadays that we ourselves are still dominated by sheer 

*The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800, University of Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 25. Madison, 1929. Pp. 361. $3.00. 


* May, 1918. * May, 1927. 
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imaginings about “good” and “bad” diction, and that we mow are making 
a prodigious waste of pupils’ time and taxpayers’ money by kotowing to 
those myths. Leonard has been driving that dreadful fact home. His Doc- 
trine of Correctness is a trip-hammer that will bring conviction to anyone 
whose mind is not made of granite. 

In such a great assemblage of detailed references there are bound to 
be a few misprints. There is awkardly (p. 91), Duncaid (p. 103), enroach 
(p. 152). We should like to know what warrant there is for implying on 
page 111 that /aying in wait was ever accepted usage. But even a reader 
who was determined to pick flaws would have to admit that the book is 
made with scrupulous care. 

Such a book can have only a small circulation; its message is con- 
veyed directly only to special workers. But through them its influence 
will flow gradually to the classrooms. A reviewer can hardly refrain from 
a halleluiah as he foresees such a wholesome result in such a vast field. 

C. H. Warp 


New Haven, CONNECTICUT 





DEBATING IN HIGH SCHOOLS? 


The authors of this little book have treated their subject with such 
vigor and fresh enthusiasm that even a brief reading of it is cause for re- 
gret that debating as an integral part of the curriculums of our larger high 
schools has largely disappeared. To such reasons for its disappearance as 
overcrowded curriculums, its supersedence by other forms of public 
speech, and its artificiality may also be added the scarcity hitherto of 
books written as simply and briefly as this one. 

The authors have answered many of the criticisms made on other 
texts and on debating in general fairly well. 

First of all, the book, for the most part, is brief and simple. Chapter 
ii is one of the clearest expositions of debatable and undebatable questions 
I have ever found in a text. Here, as in many other places in the book, 
the authors have been happy in their selection of illustrations within the 
experience of high-school students. Chapter vi on “The Brief” is an ex- 
tremely clear, definite treatment of a subject often made complicated and 
formidable. The chapters on “Delivery” and “Refutation” might easily be 
shortened, thereby adding to the physical attractiveness of a book which 
is used for only a short term in any course. In both of these chapters the 
authors become unnecessarily analytical. Such detailed directions for dif- 


* Debating in High Schools. By Ray Keeslar Immel and Ruth Huston Whipple. 
Ginn & Co. $1.36. 
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ferent tones of voice, kinds of gesture, methods of emphasis as we find in 
the chapter on “Delivery” lead too often to affectation. The chapter on 
“Refutation” is the only one in which the authors seem tempted to be- 
come technical. The refinement of detail in treating the kinds of fallacies 
in argument seems unnecessary in a book for high-school people. 

The exercises at the end of each chapter are generally stimulating. 
This is especially true of the chapter on “Sources of Material” in which a 
fine challenge to the student’s interest in periodicals and current happen- 
ings is made. The previously mentioned chapter on ‘‘Refutation” also 
ends with some of the most definite and pertinent questions in the book. 

The Appendixes, numbering five and filling 80 of the 248 pages of 
the book, could be dispensed with. The list of subjects for debate is not 
different from other lists we have seen; the model briefs might prove help- 
ful; with the exception of a good bibliography for the teacher, the rest is 
not essential. 

However, much more important than these technical faults is the 
spirit of earnestness and high purpose which is evident in every line of the 
book. One knows that these two people have made a success of debating. 
They have set as the goal of the debater, not the winning of a debate, but 
the training of his mind for citizenship tomorrow. They have gone a long 
way in removing the objections of artificiality and insincerity usually 
made against debating, and if they have not entirely succeeded, it is 
rather because of the inherent quality of these objections than any short- 


coming in the treatment of their subject. 
8 J MArGARET H. Drxon 


LinpBLoM HicH ScHOOL 
CHICAGO 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Hudson River Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 560. 

The title characterizes an architectural style in which sloping roofs and narrow 
balconies are supported by ornate brackets. It is the style of “The Willows,” the an 
cient house which opens new vistas to Vance Weston, an inexperienced boy with a 
writer’s vision, born and reared in “new houses” in a raw Midwestern town. Just so 
Ifalo Spear is a symbol for all he had never known which wealth and inherited culture 
give. His groping for self-expression, his pathetic marriage, and his passionate search 
for companionship are set down with intense feeling and Mrs. Wharton’s accustomed 
craftsmanship. 
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Old Louisiana. By Lyle Saxon. New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 388. $4.00. 


By means of old letters, diaries, and stories, family life on the great plantation of 
antibellum days is described fully and with such pleasing simplicity that the people 
seem very real. In the background are “Old Man River,” the Mississippi; the steam- 
boat in commercial and social life; and the negro, first as slave and then as “hand,” 
but always with his superstitions and quaint notions. Many famous plantations are 
described in detail, and many of the wonderful old mansions are presented in beauti- 
ful drawings by E. H. Suydam. The charming atmosphere of the South makes this a 
book to own. 


From Sandy Hook to 62°. By Charles Edward Russell. New York: Century 

Co., 1929. Pp. 400. ‘ 

A history of pilotage into New York harbor, or a book of sea adventures, accord- 
ing to the reader’s bias. Usually each chapter has a thrilling story of a fight with the 
elements or with men. The thrilling first chapter also lights up the causes and conduct 
of the War of 1812. Sometimes the historian seems to the lay reader almost pedantic 
in his piling up of uninteresting evidence for his assertions. A juicy book for a judi- 
cious skimmer. 


New Worlds To Conquer. By Richard Halliburton. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co., 1930. Pp. 368. 

Treading in the steps of Balboa and Cortez, Halliburton visits the wonder lands 
of Mexico and Central America. He dives into the Well of Death, swims through the 
locks of the Panama Canal, becomes an organ man—and describes all so merrily and 
audaciously that it is something of a surprise to find him later suffering agonies of 
sympathy for the convicts in Guiana. Here are the vividness of description, the dash, 
and glow that keep his European adventures so popular. Within forty-eight hours of 
the book’s arrival both the editor’s wife and his sixth-grade daughter had delightedly 


devoured the whole. 


Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. By Harriet Connor Brown. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. 369. $3.00. 

This story of a woman’s life from 1827 to 1927, told largely by her son’s wife in 
the form of dialogues between Grandmother Brown and the author, won the Atlantic 
$5,000 biography prize. Though it is an intimate story of a remarkably vigorous 
woman, the most interesting feature is the affectionate and wholesome spirit that 
pervades the large family. Not one of them, Grandmother herself says, is not a fine, 
vigorous, upright character. Had the story been written twenty years earlier, it would 
have had more historical value as the impressions of the old lady; now it is Harriet’s 
book rather than Grandmother’s. 


Joining Charles. By Elizabeth Bowen. New York: Dial Press, 1929. Pp. 302. 
$2.50. 
Short stories of character in which the portraiture is accomplished by suggestion. 
Sometimes Miss Bowen uses this indirect method effectively ; at other times she over- 
reaches and falls into teasing obscurity. 
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This Delicate Love. By Winifred Welles. New York: Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 

77. $1.50. 

Indian pipes, a thunderstorm at sunset, the lifted heads of hunting dogs, drift- 
wood on a beach, and the slow, easy movement of a child’s hand are the substance and 
the flowing minor melody of this volume of silken verses. All are tuned to the inner 
ear of experienced and critical readers. 


The Superman in America. By Benjamin de Casseres. Seattle, Washington: 

University of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 30. $0.65. 

Thoreau, Whitman, Emerson, Mencken, Isadore Duncan, Ambrose Bierce, Rob- 
ertson Jeffers, James Branch Cabell, Eugene O’Neill, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wood- 
row Wilson meet here in this brief tract as contenders with the high gods for the over- 
lordship of life. 


American Estimates. By Henry Seidel Canby. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 287. $3.00. 

Both a critique and a guide to the amazing literary production of the last decade 
may be found in this book of essays directed toward the investigation of the nature of 
the American mind. Thoreau, Whitman, Twain, Hardy, Wells, and Morley are treated 
here by one of the most informed and able critics now writing in America. 


Vernon Louis Parrington. By Joseph B. Harrison. Seattle, Washington: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 32. 
An essay and a tribute on the personality and scholarship of the author of Main 
Currents in American Thought. 


Stockin’ Money. By Eloise Earle Dean. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1929. Pp. 27. $0.50. 


A Pickens County, South Carolina, folk play, in one act. 


The Bridge of Life. By C. Harold Smith. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1920. 
A soundly written biography of a London boy who went to the South Seas and 
into the wide world at fifteen and slowly won his way to financial success through a 
certain native shrewdness and constant industry. The book has a quaint charm in its 
style and content akin to Edward Bok’s works. 


John Keats. By Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 662. 
$5.00. 
This single volume biography duplicates the first edition except for the exclu- 
sion of the illustrations. 


Walter De La Mare. A Critical Study by Forest Reid. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

Not alone a complete critical and technical study, but an interpretation of the 
man and the author. The analysis covers all the prose and poetry that Walter De La 
Mare has written to date. An excellent photograph and a page of manuscript from 
the Memoirs of a Midget accompany the text. 
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In the Swiss Mountains. By Johanna Spyri. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1929. Pp. 288. $1.50. 
Rare stories of adventure mingled with everyday activities in Switzerland. 
Printed in large type and well illustrated. 


Robinson Jeffers. By Louis Adamic. Seattle, Washington: University of Wash- 
ington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 35. $.65. 
A pamphlet biography. 


George Gissing. By A. C. Gissing. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith, 1929. Pp. 318. 
Autobiographical and imaginative selections from Gissing’s works with critical 
notes by his son and an Introduction by Virginia Woolf. 


TEACHING 


The New Education in the German Republic. By Thomas Alexander and Beryl 

Parker. New York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. 387. $4.00. 

School reform is a part of the program which has made the recovery of German 
leadership one of the marvels of the post-war world. In the three divisions of the 
book, ‘“‘Phenomena of the New Education,” “Vanguard Schools,” and the “Status of 
the New Education,” are treated the fundamental aspects of the thoroughgoing, often 
revolutionary, changes characteristics of the new education in Germany. Such chapter 
headings as “The Youth Movement,” “Sports and Recreation,” “Art and the Creative 
Spirit,” “Folk College,” “The New Teacher,” “Philosophy of Education,” and “‘Coun- 
try Homes for City Schools” indicate the vigor and the direction of the volume. 


The Way of the Drama. By Bruce Carpenter. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1929. Pp. 263. $3.25. 

Primarily a practical test to be used in classes of appreciation of contemporary 
drama, but usable also in special period drama courses, a handbook for general read- 
ers. In the fourteen chapters there are sections on “Tragedy,” “Comedy,” “Farce,” 
“Melodrama,” “Romanticism,” “Realism,” “Naturalism,” “Expressionism,” and a 
final section on “The Little Theatre,” “Sane Censorship,” and “The Future of the 
Theatre.” The Book of Dramas, with nineteen selected plays, is available as a com- 
panion volume. 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 29. 
Annotated notes on the volumes listed are contained in this second revised and 
enlarged supplement to the biography section. 


Lantern Lists. Compiled by Zaidee Brown. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1929. 1 set, $0.35; 6, $1.00; 100-500 of one list, $1.50 a hundred; 500 or 
more, $1.30 a hundred; 1,000 of one list or assorted by hundreds, $12.50 a 
hundred. 

Annotated book lists in leaflet form in which the volumes are organized around 
such colorful headings as “Books of Adventure,” “Cheerful Books,” “Past and Present 
in America,” “Tales of the Sea,” “Romance in Foreign Lands,” “Good Historical 
Novels,” and “Little Guide to English Novelists.” 
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English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. By G. L. Apperson. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 721. $8.00. 

English proverbs and proverbial phrases in English use are organized in an orig- 
inal way in this offshoot from the Oxford English Dictionary. Dated quotations illus- 
trate the various sayings, or where chronology fails, reference is made to the earliest 
collection of proverbs in which each saying is found. 


School Library Yearbook. Number Three. Compiled by the Education Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1929. Pp. 99. 

Four articles on the administration of school libraries make up Part I; “School 
Library Progress in 1928” by geographic sections is given in Part II; and Part III isa 
“Directory of the Children’s Librarians Members of the American Library Associa- 
tion.” 


Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III. By Peter Alexander. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. 229. 
A summary of the scholarly data on these plays, including a convincing argu 
ment in favor of Shakespearean authorship. 


Abstracts of Theses. The University of Chicago ‘““Humanistic Series.” Volume 
VI, 1927-1928. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 454. 
$3.00. 

Summaries of six theses from the Department of English Language and Litera- 
ture are given, including “Sidney Lanier’s Thought in Relation to That of His Age,” by 
Philip Edwin Graham; “Pessimism in English Poetry and Fiction, 1847-1900,” by 
Ralph Hinsdale Goodale; and “The Vocabulary of Benjamin Franklin,” by Lois Mar- 
garet MacLaurin. 


Stanford Tests of Comprehension of Literature. By Mary C. Burch. Published 
by Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 

Test One covers the adventure story, the novel of incident, narrative, and de- 
scriptive prose and poetry, and the epic; Test Two includes the character sketch, the 
novel of character and emotion, lyric poetry, and the drama; Test Three, the essay 
and the oration. The norms of the tests are derived from more than five hundred 
scores—from grades seven to twelve, inclusive. The reliabilities of each test for each 
grade are well over .80, in most cases. Any one of the tests differentiates the reading 
abilities of junior and senior high school students. The A and B forms of each test 
may be used to measure both the reading ability of an individual or group and indi- 
cate through the scores just what books are suitable reading material from the stand- 
point of difficulty for a particular individual or group. 


Children’s Catalog. Third Edition—Enlarged. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. 

New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 169. 

A graded cumulative list of more than seven hundred elementary school books. 
More than half of them are for grades seven and eight. The arrangement is alpha- 
betic by author, title, and subject, and there is an excellent cross reference index, in- 
cluding recommended lists for the primary, middle, and upper grades. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 


Creating the Short Story. By Henry Goodman. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 508. $2.15. 

Stereotype anthologies offer little competition to this unusual symposium anthol- 
ogy produced in the summer sessions and extension teaching in Hunter College. There 
is an excellent introduction by the editor, “Writing—Game or Art.” Following this 
are unusual essay-story units by such contemporary authorities as Sherwood Ander- 
son, Ernest Hemingway, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Ruth Suchow, Zona Gale, and Waldo 
Frank, pointed and illustrated by a selection from the work of each writer. Here is no 
long tedious series of platitudes produced by the professorial mind to exemplify Shaw’s 
dictum “those who can, do—those who can’t, teach”—but the best true words on the 
craft and art of writing of which our artists themselves are capable. It is an able, con- 
vincing book that will function in many teaching situations and promises to be widely 
welcomed. 


English Exercises. By Thomas R. Cook. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1929. Pp. 54. 

Exercises in the mechanics of English composition devised for the purpose of 
correcting the most common errors of high-school pupils in writing and speaking. 
Drill on the parts of speech, punctuation, capitals, sentence structure, grammatical 
usage, and spelling receive chief emphasis in the forty-six exercises in the pad. 


Twentieth-Century Poetry. Edited by Henry Seidel Canby and John Drink- 
water. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 636. $5.00. 

Two poets and a critic, or to give due credit to Dr. Canby, three artists of stand- 
ing, have produced this anthology of contemporary American and British literature 
for the university classroom and for the general reader of discrimination. The selective 
standards employed are distinctive and have produced a work which cannot be com- 
pared with any other now available. The work of each author represented is preceded 
by a biographical note. 


Winning Declamations. Revised edition. Edited by E. D. Shurter. New York: 
Noble & Noble, 1929. Pp. 260. $2.00. 


In this revision prose and poetry selections for the elementary grades have been 
omitted to adapt the present edition for high schools and coileges. A large proportion 
of the declamations are new, and some of them are unavailable in other selections. In 
consequence the revision amounts to thoroughgoing reorganization and rewriting. 


Readings from the English Bible. By Norman J. Whitney. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1929. Pp. 273. $1.25. 
The interest and power of the selections are unhampered by the usual stupidity 
of notes, comments, questions, and numbering of lines. 
Debaters’ Manual. Sixth edition. Compiled by Edith M. Phelps. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 245. 
Carefully revised and brought up to date, including the addition of some four 


hundred references to the Subject Index to debate material, models, briefs, and a 
selected list of references on debate and public speaking. 
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South Wind. By Norman Douglas. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 42r. 
$0.80. 
Now we have a moderate-priced edition of this carefully modeled satire of social 
life on the island of Nepenthe. 


English Verse. Volume II. Chosen and edited by W. Peacock. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1929. Pp. 618. $0.80. 
This second volume in the series includes selections beginning with Thomas Cam- 
pion and extending to Lovelace, John Bunyan, and the ballads and songs. 


Twelve One-Act Plays for Study and Production. By S. Marion Tucker. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. 317. $1.48. 

Production and classroom study are stressed in the Introduction. A selected 
bibliography, and a series of questions on the one-act play make the book suitable 
for text use, as well as of value to directors or amateur organizations. Among the 
plays presented are: “A Night at an Inn,” O’Neill’s “Where the Cross Is Made,” Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman’s “Back of the Yards,” and Tarkington’s “The Trysting Place.” 


A Book of Dramas. Compiled by Bruce Carpenter. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1929. Pp. 1111. $4.50. 

Nineteen selected plays representing famous dramas from the Greek to the pres- 
ent day. In the table of contents are: Agamemnon, Oedipus, Phaedra, Riders to 
the Sea, Congreve’s Love for Love, Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler, Strindberg’s Miss Julia, and Albert Smith’s adaptation of Dickens’ The 
Cricket on the Hearth. The absence of O’Neill seriously unbalances the book from the 
American viewpoint. 

A Game at Chess. By Thomas Middleton. Edited by R. C. Bald. Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. 173. 

This noted Elizabethan political satire is here edited after careful examination 
of all the available modern criticism, with an Introductory Note and extensive illus- 
tration from contemporary pamphlets 


Eighteenth Century Comedy. Edited with an Introduction by W. D. Taylor. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 414. $0.80. 

The Beaux Stratagem, by Farquhar, Steele’s The Conscious Lovers, Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera, Fielding’s The Tragedy of Tragedies, and Goldsmith’s He Stoops To 
Conquer, with a suitable Introduction and notes. 

Short Scenes from Shakespeare. By Isabel McReynolds Gray. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 371. $1.60. 

Scenes from fifteen plays, with directions for acting them: As You Like It, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Much Ado about Nothing, Othello, King Henry the V, three 
arrangements from King Henry the VI, All’s Well that Ends Well, Measure for Meas- 
ure, and Anthony and Cleopatra are included. 


The Appleton Book of Christmas Plays. Edited by Frank Shay. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
Eleven actable Christmas plays, including Goodman’s Dust of the Road, Fred 
Sterling’s A Modern Viking, and Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. 
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British Plays from the Restoration to 1820. Edited by Montrose J. Moses. 
New York: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. 921. $3.75. 
Nineteen selected plays aranged with notes for class use, from The Rehearsal of 
George Villiers and The Spanish Fryar of John Dryden to Sheridan’s The School for 
Scandal and The Cenci of Shelley. General and individual bibliographies are provided. 


Dryden and Howard. Edited by D. D. Arundell. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press, 1929. Pp. 288. 

“An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” “The Indian Emperor,” and “The Duke of 
Lerma,” with certain other material bearing on the controversy of dramatic poetry in 
such a way that each side to the dispute may find his case presented. The texts are 
from first editions. 


English in School and Out. By Roy Davis and William H. Cunningham. New 

York: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. 470. $1.40. 

A modern book in high school composition, which may be fairly judged by its 
aims: (1) to interest pupils in reading; (2) to give exercises in talking and writing 
involving some of the activities of everyday life; (3) to stimulate reading and writing 
and to extend the scope of thinking and enrich living; (4) to make the study of com- 
position definite without formalizing it; (5) to give simple comprehension tests for 
the teacher. The method of study followed involves the structure of the paragraph, 
the sentence, and of words. The authors recognize “that it is true that ideas are al- 
most the inevitable accompaniment of all words, but the effective teacher knows that 
the form in which the ideas are put is the chief problem of all composition.” This, 
the authors believe, implies a study of the complex and compound sentence, the 
topic sentence, the conventions of a letter, précis-writing, and the use of the dic- 
tionary. 

The Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh. Edited by Agnes M. C. Latham. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 200. $5.00. 

A scholar’s collection of part of the gallant verse that has come down to us from 
the world-traveler, courageous adventurer, court favorite, and talented man-of-let- 
ters. The verses are a part of his age in their rich form, but personal and passionate, 
distinguished by a thoughtful melancholy less common in the sixteenth-century 
lyric than in our own age. 


Essays from Five Centuries. Edited by William Thomson Hastings and Ken- 
neth Hastings and Kenneth Oliver Mason. New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1929. Pp. 486. $2.25. 

Fifty-six characteristic specimens of the work of British and American essayists 
from the latter part of the sixteenth century to the present day, arranged so that the 
student can trace their historical evolution. Among the more important figures rep- 
resented are Roger Ascham, Francis Bacon, John Milton, Daniel Defoe, Jonathan 
Swift, Steele, Addison, Franklin, Newman, Emerson, Bertrand Russell, Henry Louis 
Mencken, and Christopher Morley. The spelling has been modernized, except where 
the old spelling indicates a variant form of the word. The Appendix contains notes 
on the author, an outline of his life, the titles and dates of his chief works, and selec- 
tions from his books and articles, with a brief bibliography of works on the essay in 
general. 
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English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. By Oscar James Campbell and J. F. 

A. Pyre. New York: F.S. Crofts, 1929. Pp. 784. $3.50. 

Readings designed for college courses in nineteenth-century poetry, in which 
instructors may find almost all of the best-known compositions of the important 
poets. Cutting has been done only in a few cases. The introductory essays prefacing 
each division aim to help the student to place the work of each writer in a proper 
environment, rather than to form a history of the development of English poetry. In 
his “A Short Introduction of English Versification,” printed as an Appendix, Pro- 
fessor Pyre gives much technical information and an emphasis on form intended to 
increase the reader’s delight in poetry as an art. 

Poetry of the English Renaissance. By J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson 

New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. 1,068. $5.00. 


Readings selected from early editions and manuscripts covering the period 1509 


tf? 


i 


1660, except that Spencer, Shakespeare, and Milton have been omitted to make pos 
sible an adequate representation of the rich store of non-dramatic poetry. Several 
poems have been reprinted here for the first time, and a few poems of historical or 
biographical interest, illustrating the literary life of Tudor or Stuart England in- 
cluded. The dominating motive of the collection is the continuing, unifying tradition 
which flows from the Renaissance. The text has been taken from the original edi- 
tions and manuscripts; the spelling has been modernized, and the introduction and 
notes for each section of poems included at the end of the volume. Anecdotes which 
throw light upon the character of the subjects have been given preference over his- 
torical facts in the minimum of biographical information furnished. 


An Elegy. By Thomas Gray. New York: Oxford University Press, American 

Branch, 1929. Pp. 98. $7.50. 

A scholar’s annotated text of the “Elegy,” presenting a conspectus of the vari- 
ants exhibited by the three manuscripts in Gray’s own handwriting and practically 
all of the reprinted editions that appeared from 1751 to Gray’s death in 1771. An 
Introduction summarizes all the circumstances which led to publication of the 
“Elegy,” and there is a very full bibliography of the early edition. The controversies 
regarding General Wolfe and the locality of the churchyard are treated in a brief 
Appendix. 


Directed Study Guides for London’s “The Call of the Wild” and Other Stories. 
By Alma Leonhardy, Grace W. Hogoboom and Elizabeth Van Patten. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 72. $0.48. 

Burns Poetry and Prose. Selections edited by R. Dewar. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1929. Pp. 203. $1.25. 

Walden or Life in the Woods. By Henty David Thoreau. With an Introduction 
By Joseph L. King. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 391. $0.80 

A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By George Howe and G. A. Harrer. New 
York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. 301. 

Essential facts about the characters of Greek and Roman mythology in brief 


dictionary form, arranged alphabetically for reference, and provided with aids for 
pronunciation. 
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Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth and Others. By J. A. Chapman. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 171. $2.25. 
Twelve essays that include Dr. Saintsbury, Walt Whitman, Richard Middleton, 
and Edward Thompson, in addition to the title features. 


The Profession of Poetry. By H. W. Garrod. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1929. Pp. 270. $4.50. 

Seventeen lectures delivered to professional and popular audiences during the 
author’s five years’ tenure of the chair of poetry in Oxford. Among others are: “The 
Profession of Poetry,” “Pure Poetry,” “Coleridge,” “Rupert Brooke,” “Humbert 
Wolfe,” “A. E. Housman,” ‘‘Massinger,” “Milton,” and a competent, workmanlike 
answer—alone worth the price of the book—to the problem, “How to Know a Good 
Book from a Bad.” 


English Literature in Fact and Story. By George F. Reynolds. New York: 

Century Co., 1929. Pp. 505. $2.00. 

The story of the origins and development of English literature, dealing with its 
historical aspect, its form, and the life of each particular age. The use of a variety 
of type, unconventional pictures, humorous silhouettes, and amusing caricatures lend 
interest to the text. 


The Batchelars Banquet. Edited by F. P. Wilson. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. 124. $3.25. 

An Elizabethan translation of Les Quinze Joyes de mariage, perhaps the best of 
the medieval satires on women. The translator adapts the satire to his own time and 
gives sketches of Elizabethan trades-folk life that are notable for their cool irony and 
precision of phrasing. 


Outline Studies in English Literature. By William Cliff Martin. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. 246. $1.50. 

A brief history of English literature, by periods, from Anglo-Saxon times 
through Conrad, Bennett, and Galsworthy. Such major works as the Canterbury 
Tales, The Fairie Queen, Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained have been omitted to 
avoid anticipating instructors’ individual preferences in the presentation to the class. 


Style and Form in American Prose. By Gorham B. Munson. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 313. $2.50. 

Literary criticism as a new order of thinking is given in this brilliant survey of 
the whole range of American prose. It is, in fact, a system of literary criticism pro- 
duced during a lecture course given at the New School for Social Research, New 
York City. Each idea is stated in the light of the history of the period and illus- 
trated by an example chosen from the work of an outstanding author, and finally 
analyzed in the light of modern psychology. Poe and T. S. Eliot, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, William James, Georges Santayana, and Melville, Crane and Waldo Frank, 
Dreiser and Eugene O'Neill are here with Henry Adams and that sparkling innovator, 
Gertrude Stein. It is a book for teachers interested in form and style, for general 
readers alive to the current shift in prose, and in particular for all those who look 
toward authorship. 
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Henry James’s Criticism. By Morris Roberts. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 130. $3.00. 
Tracing James’s progress from amateur book reviewer to final critical excel- 
lence. With this is a statement of his artistic faith, embodying his belief in the neces- 
sity of relating practice to theory in the “story of one’s story.” 


Theatre Arts Prints. Selected by Edith R. Isaacs. New York: John Day Co., 

1920. 

One hundred and fifty loose-leaf reproductions of photographs, engravings, 
drawings, and paintings presenting the various arts of the theater: stage production, 
costume, design, and setting from the Greek period to our own. Valuable supple- 
mentary material for the drama class. 


The Quest for Certainty. By John Dewey. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 

1929. Pp. 318. $4.00. 

In this study of the relationship of knowledge and action Dewey traces the de- 
velopment of the experimental theory of thinking and knowledge and points out the 
conclusion which he thinks is an inevitable consequence of our modern viewpoint: 
that purely theoretical knowledge is inferior to knowledge involving practical doing 
and construction. 


Knights of the Silver Shield: A Play in One Act. By Elizabeth McFadden. 
New York: Samuel French, 129. Pp. 42. $0.35. 


Spirited literary treatment of Raymond MacDonald Alden’s story. 


The Trial of Jimmy Slang. By Florence E. Landers. Lebanon, Ohio: March 
Bros., 1929. Pp. 24. $0.35. 


Brief junior high school drama designed for “Good English” week. 


Fernseed in the Shoe. By Ethel Van Der Veer. New York: Samuel French, 
1929. Pp. 30. $0.35. 
Pleasant, fantastic romance in one act. Excellent for the college, high school, 
or Little Theater. 


British Drama. Edited by Paul Robert Lieder, Robert Morss Lovett, and Rob- 

ert Kilburn Root. Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co., 19209. 

Pp. 374. $1.80. 

Ten plays covering British drama from the middle of the fourteenth century to 
the end of the nineteenth, intended to provide a basis for survey work, or courses in 
the study of types with an introduction to the history of British drama. The plays 
included are: “The Brome Abraham and Isaac,” “The Second Shepherd’s Play,” 
“Everyman,” “The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus,” “The Alchemist,” “Philaster, or 
Love Lies A-Bleeding,” “All for Love, or The World Well Lost,” “The Way of the 
World,” “The School for Scandal,” “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Prefacing each play 
is a note characterizing the drama, the author, and the period of production. Foot- 
notes are provided at the bottom of the page. 
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The Sources of a Science of Education. By John Dewey. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1929. Pp. 77. $1.50. 
Brief essays advocating that education must find its place among the sciences, 
and indicating its significant relationships to philosophy, psychology, biology, and 
economics. 


English at Work. By Elizabeth Hill Spalding. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 

World Book Co., 1929. Pp. 297. 

Informality is the keynote of this junior and senior high school text, designed to 
create in the student a desire for self-expression through genuine feeling for, and fa- 
miliarity with, the tools and technique of writing. The book begins on the pupil’s 
level, with a number of excellent devices and exercises for genuine vocabulary build- 
ing; the sentence and paragraph follow, with the letter, story-telling, conversation, 
description, informal description and explanation, and reasoning and proving. Addi- 
tional stimulus is furnished for genuine social composition in Part IV. Among the 
topics are: “A Word Play To Make and To Act,” “Spelling Games and Rules,” and 
“Suggestions for a Formal Debate.” Such books as this, which do not condescend but 











speak naturally on the child’s level, must come increasingly into our classrooms. 





Announcing 


GOOD READING 


By 


FOR TOM PEETE CROSS, University of Chicago 
HIGH SCHOOLS REED SMITH, University of South Carolina 


E. C. STAUFFER, Crane Technical High 


School, Chicago 


This new four-book series provides a complete course in literature for the 
four years of the high school and meets the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Books One and Two contain several long se- 
lections usually read during the early years of the high school, and many 
appropriate shorter selections. Book Three is a survey of the development of 
American literature by means of extracts from the prose and poetry of each 
period. Book Four is a similar treatment of English literature. Each book 


contains concise critical introductions, notes, and suggestions for study. 


GINN AND COMPANY BOSTON 


COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 


est in the schoolroom. 
Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
dont pe not at the same time a good or superior 
round scholar.” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be fo 
The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Six Helps for High School 
English Teachers 


MIGNON WRIGHT 
English Department, High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


Three Thousand Recitation Making 
Questions and Suggestions 
For use with seventy-nine classics commonly studied 
in high schools 
Twelve Hundred Theme Assignments 
With general directions, topics, and illustrative 
material by Oak Park girls and boys 
Try Dictation—A Teacher Saving Device 
(Revised edition) 
With exercises and methods 
All of these helps are bound in paper. The price of each sold 
separately is $1.00. Ordered together the three cost $2.60. 
Try Dictation and either of the other two sell for $1.75. 
Imported Post Cards 
Set Il 
Twenty pictures, most of them in color, connected with the 
life or work of important British writers 
Set 1—Doubled 
Forty pictures as above, all different 
Set ll 
Portraits in color of eleven important British writers 
Set Ill 
Portraits in color of nine important American writers 
These cards are priced as follows: Set I, $1.00; Set I, doubled, 
$1.90; Set Il, $.70; Set II], $.60; the three sets ordered to 
gether, $2.00; the three sets with Set I doubled, $2.80. 


Send money order or check, not stamps nor currency. 
Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 K Oek Park, Illinois 
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PAGEANTS for COMMENCEMENT 
THE GATEWAY 
Copy, 50 cents Royalty, $5.00 
THE BUILDERS 
Copy, 60 cents Royalty, $10.00 
THE KINGDOM OF BOOKS 
Copy, so cents Royalty, $5.00 


EVERY YOUTH 


A MORALITY PLAY 


Copy, 60 cents Royalty, $10.00 


Further details upon request 
WALTER L. BISSELL 
3397 Bradford Rd. Cleveland, O. 
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For Self-Instruction 


* For Individual Progress x 
Better High School English 


Through Tests and Drills 
With Answers 
(Price $1.25) 
By GARIBALDI LAPOLLA and 
KENNETH W. WRIGHT 
1. Diagnostic tests to reveal individual 
weaknesses. 


Practice drills for remedial work. 


LS) 


3- Mastery tests as a final eheck. 

4. Keyed so that the pupil may locate ap- 
propriate remedial exercises and check 
his results. 

If you are not agreed on placing answers in 


pupils’ hands, an edition is published 
without answers. Price .85 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 











